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ABSTRACT 



This publication highlights resources that can 



increase educators' awareness of, and skill in, monitoring students' 
progress. The listed resources include: (1) computer search printouts 
of al^stracts from ERIC educational -journals and documents; (2) copies 
and summaries of excerpts from recent literature on monitoring 
students; (3) listings of resources available from various 
distributors if unavailable through library loan; (4) information on 
how to use the ERIC database; and (5) resources agencies in Illinois. 
(JD) 
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effective schools monitor homework — not just its 
completion, but its content and quality Students get 
regular and complete feedback on their work in these 
schools, indicating that the work they do is important 
and worth the teacher's time to examine 

-Johnston. Markle. and DePerez. "What Research 
Says to the Practitioner — About Effective 
Schools" 
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Introduction 



Monitoring has been emphaMjed in the eftet 1 1 vt » 
schools research and literature a , a g>\ d teaching prac 
tice to track students at hieveinenl or moptness This 
publication highlights resources which '.an tin reast 
educators awareness of and skill in monitoring stu 
dents' progress 

The key to successful monitoring is its frequency Whet) 
students receive immediate feedback they can correct 
their work avoid erroneous practice and experience 
positive, constructive learning Without proper supervi 
sion of the instructional task, the student may lose con- 
centration, lapsing into daydreaming soc laltzing, or dis- 
ruptive behavior and gaining only minimal understand- 
ing In effective schools students are monitored for their 
ability to understand and complete a task to follow 
teachers' directions, and to perform to their potential Ef 
fective teachers know the importance of monitoring 
and use it to their own and their students advantage 
Monitoring requires a watchful eye and conscious, con- 
stant attention to students' academic needs and 
classroom learning activities Monitoring is a continuous 
process, the teacher should be constantly monitoring 
an individual student, the whole class, or a group 
activity 

Monitoring occurs in various ways and at various 
stages A teacher may begin and explain a lesson, im- 
mediately scan the room to see tf students are working, 
move about the room to observe students and to keep 
them task-oriented, send students to the blackboard to 
exhibit proficiency of the task and ultimately test stu 
dents knowledge either orally or in writing 

Monitoring may involve a dual function — checking both 
students' mastery of concepts and students' behavior 
The two functions are interrelated Attending to the stu 
dents' academic capacities diminishes the number ul 
and necessity for, disciplinary actions Students who 
are engaged in earning have less time for triviality and 
frivolity Teachers who momtor students' work have 
classrooms with higher percentages of time on task 

Some monitoring techniques are easily established Ar- 
ranging student desks for maximum eye contact be 
tween teacher and student is one obvious solution 
(Wyne and Stuck 1982 71 ) Rather than monitoring all 
students at all times (an impractical, impossible task) 
teachers may observe a 'steering group" of a few stu 
dents for their understanding of the assignment These 
randomly selected students include low achievers who 
are good predictors of the ability of the whole class to 
complete the task Successful teachers monitor weak 
students to determine 1 whether everyone understands 
the task, to reduce the number of student errors and to 
encourage complete assignments (Good and Brophy 
1978 346 347) When students are left on their own for 
seatwork individual reading contracts and completing 



ditt<> sheets or workbook pages (three activities shown 
hv resean h to em umnass about TiO percent ol their 
i lassroom time) their engaged learning time significant- 
ly dei lines Students perform better in elassrot ms 
when the teat hei has high visibility and substantive in- 
terai hons with students (Berhnei 1984 62) 

Monitoring students success rate is also a method of 
tea< her sell evaluation If students are exhibiting high 
rates of failuie, teachers should examine their teaching 
methods introductory explanations and assignments of 
lessons and appropriateness of the material to the stu- 
dents' ability level It is important for teachers to review 
students work early and repeatedly during a task and to 
reteach misunderstood concepts (Evertson and Emmer 
1982 25) 

This booklet Monitoring A Casebook is part of a series 
of publications on the eight characteristics of the Illinois 
Quality Schools Index (IQSI) leadership, mission, expec- 
tations, time on task monitoring, basic skills, climate, 
and parent and community participation The IQSI in- 
volves a committee of school and community persons 
in reviewing the school's operation and identifying pri- 
orities for improvement The Casebook is a useful refer- 
ence for locatmg resources and developing an action 
plan after the committee has identified momtormg as a 
priority The resources included in this publication are a 
selet , ve not a comprehensive, coverage and are results 
of computer searches of the ERIC database contact 
with professional organizations, and assistance from Illi- 
nois colleges of education School personnel may use 
these sources as introductory information to the topic, 
for staff training and for program plans 

Much of the effective schools research has identified 
monitoring of student progress as an important concept 
The description of monitoring, provided in the IQSI pro- 
cess {Manual p 4) as a basis for committee discussion 
and understanding, is given here for introduction and 
explanation of the topic of this Casebook 

Monitoring 

Monitoring means observing and ( hocking stu- 
dent progress In quuhty schools monitoring 
(x ours often to make sure students are learning 
what is being taught Teat hers monitor by oh 
serving student behavior t ailing on students in 
( lass sending students to the chalkboard 
giving tests thethng hotnework and other 
evaluative a< hvities Parents monitoi by over 
seeing homework checking test stores asking 
their t hildren about school jnd talking olten 
witfi tea' hers Monitor nig is most meaningful 
and relevant when it m t urs frequently and pro 
Vide, immediate kedlnu k In this way loach 
er , student i and parent^ know wlv ther or not 
students are r *\n hinq edu< ational goals 
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The study of effective schools and what makes schools 
effective continues, and the research and literature m 
crease Program Planning and Development staff con 
tinue to study the effective schools movement and 
make information available to Illinois schools School 
personnel are encouraged to send lequwblb. comments 
and suggestions to 

Department of School Improvement Services 

Illinois State Board of Education 

1 00 North First Street 

Springfield, IL 62777 

217/782-2826 
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Computer Search Printouts 
of the ERIC Resource System 



To be successful with tasks involving higher order 
cognitive processes, teachers must carefully structure 
the tasks students are to accomplish clearly focus stu- 
dents' attention on the operations to be learned, provide 
explicit instruction and models of these processes, 
monitor progress and provide feedback, and hold stu- 
dents accountable for work 

— Walter Doyle Effective Classroom Practices 
(Secondary) 
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EDUCATIONAL JOURNALS 

EJ330M3 SE538759 
Towards Science Profiles. 

Hodson, D.; Brewster, J. 

School Science Review, v67 n239 p231-W Dec 1 985 
Avai lable from: UMI 
Language: Engl i sh 
Document Type: JOURNAL ARTICLE (080) ; PROJECT DESCRIPTION (lfcl) 
Journal Announcement: CIJMAY86 
Target Aud i ence: Teachers ; Prac t i t i oners 

Discusses the use of student profiles in recording stuaent progress related to 
science processes and skills, indicating that profile reporting is a fundamentally 
different way of describing and monitoring academic progress. Implications for th^ 
science curriculum are considered, (JN) 



EJ302891 FL5159 i *3 

Relationships between Use of the Strategy of Monitoring and Cognitive Style. 

Abraham, Roberta 

Studies in Second Language Acquisition, v6 nl pl7~32 Fall 1 983 
Ava i 1 abl e from: UMI 
Language: Engl i sh 

Document Type: RESEARCH REPORT ( 1 1*3) 
Journal Announcement: CIJNOV8J4 

Questions whether observed differences in use of strategy of monitoring is 
related to tne following cognitive styles: field independence, reflection, flexible 
control, and preference for processing information by the wr i tten word . Field 
independence was positively related to amou.it of monitoring on all written tasks, 
and reflection was weakly but positively related to amount of monitoring on the 
proofreading task. (SL) 



EJ300091 I R5 1 270U 
Electronic Learning's In-Service Workshop. Part VIII: Classroom Tips. 

Electronic Learning, v3 n8 plh-8h May-Jun I98I4 
Language: Engl i sh 

Document Type: TEACHING GUIDE (052) 
Journal Announcement: C I JSEP8J4 

This final section of an eight-part series of computer literacy workshops for 
classroom teachers provides forms for monitoring students 1 computer progress and 
reporting to parents, tips on computer use , ready- to-* re produce badges for 
computer-achieving students, fun computer facts, and a list of free or inexpensive 
resources and materials, (MBR) 
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EJ293739 RC50536*4 
Does Your School Need to Improve? 

Cooper, Muriel 

Education Canada, v23 rib p32~35 Win 1 983 
Ava i lable from: UMI 
Language: Engl i sh 

Document Type: RESEARCH REPORT (li»3) 
Journal Announcement: CIJMAY8^ 

Explains how Dr, Ronald R, Edmonds discovered five characteristics common to 55 

(cont, next page) 
5 
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United States schools exhibiting academic effectiveness. Explains the 
characteristics: large portion of principal's time spent i n c ! assrooms, global 
understanding of school's major purpose, orderly school climate, teacher behavior, 
and close monitoring of students through standardized tests, (SB) 



EJ288558 JC503318 
When Teachers Become "Real" Teachers. 

Swick , Kevi n J . 

Momentum, vH n2 pi*2-^3 Way 1 983 
Avai lable from: UMI 
Language: Engl i sh 

Document Type: POSITION PAPER (120) 
Journal Announcement: CIJFEB8*4 

Contends that teaching is wholistic--a synthesis of planning, organizing, 
implementing, and evaluating/assessing. Discusses qual i ties and condi tions 
necessary in the development of good teachers, including factors of safety, 
leadership, team support, goals, and teacher renewal. Compares routine teachinq and 
•'real" teaching. (DMM) 



EJ28i*869 TM5082J42 
Linking Testing and Instruction: Policy Issues. 
Airasian, Peter W.; Madaus, George F, 

Journal of Educational Measurement, v20 n2 pl03~l8 Sum 1983 
Available from: Reprint: UMI 
Language: Engl i sh 

Document Type: JOURNAL ARTICLE (080) ; POSITION PAPER (120); REVIEW LITERATURE 
(070) 

Journal Announcement: CIJNOV83 

This overview of the problem of linking testing and instruction describes two 
general policy areas which have focused attention on these links: studies of school 
effectiveness and minimum competency testing. Techniques used to investigate links 
between tests and instruction and policy issues that must be addressed are also 
d 1 scussed. (Author /CM) 



EJ28U309 PS512018 
School Effects on Pupil Progress: Research Findings and Policy Implications 

Rutter, Michael 

Child Development, v$l* nl p 1 - 29 Feb 1 983 
Available from: Reprint: UMI 
Language: Engl i sh 

Document Type: JOURNAL ARTICLE (080) ; REVIEW LITERATURE (070) 
Journal Announcement: CIJNOV83 

Argues that, in the assessment of school ''effects," multiple indicators of school 
effectiveness are required, including scholastic attainment, classroom behavior, 
absenteeism, attitudes to learning, continuation in education, employment, and 
social functioning. Assesses empirical evidence on the extent to which schools may 
be effective in raising standards of pupil attendance, behavior, or achievement. 
(Author/RH) 
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EJ283850 E A5 1 65 1 8 
Effective Schools: A Friendly but Cautionary Note. 

Cuban, Larry 

Phi Delta Kappan, v6*4 nlO p695~96 Jun 1 983 
Available from: Reprint: UMI 
Language: Eng 1 i sh 

Document Type: JOURNAL ARTICLE (080) ; POSITION PAPER (120) 
Journa 1 Announcement : C I JNOV83 

Effective schools research problems (unreliable descriptions and definitions, 
over -dependency on tests, research limited p r i mar i 1 y to elementary schools) result 
in nar row f ormu las 1 ead i ng to i ncr eased s tandird i zat i on , neg 1 ec t of nonacademi c 
areas, and failure to improve in schools with high test scores. Author urges using 
broader, more complex measures, (PB) 

EJ253382 CE511W3 
Social and Moral Development and Individualized Instruction . 
Herring, Mark 

Educational Forum, v^6 nl p23~30 Fall I98I 
Available from: Reprint: UMI 
Language: Eng 1 i sh 

Document Type: JOURNAL ARTICLE (080) ; POSITION PAPER (120); NON-CLASSROOM 
MATERIAL (055) 

Journal Announcement: CIJMAR82 

Sets forth a theory of social development (represented by Maslow), a theory of 
moral development (represented by Kohlberg), and then synthesizes these theories to 
develop a set of student needs and teaching techniques for each stage of social and 
moral development, (CT) 



EJ2529**0 SP51 1 193 

Educational Imagery: A Missing Link in Decision Making. 

Richardson, Glenn E, 

Journal of School Health, v51 n8 p560-6i4 Oct 1981 
Available from: Reprint: UMI 
Language: English 

Document Type: JOURNAL ARTICLE (080) ; PROJECT DESCRIPTION (Hi) 
Journa 1 Announcement : C I JFEB82 

Educational imagery is a teaching method that guides students into 
decision-making situations through directed daydreaming or fantasizing. The theory 
is that if a decision is clearly imagined and acted out, the process will be 
facilitated in real life, (JN) 



EJ250909 CG521251 

Inservice for Countering the Dropout Problem. 

Enger, John M, ; Vaupel, Carl F,, Jr, 

Journal of the I nternational Assoc i at ion of Pupi 1 Personnel Workers, v25 n3 
pl70-73 Fal 1 1981 

Available from: Reprint: UMI 
Language: Engl i sh 

Document Type: JOURNAL ARTICLE (080) ; PROJECT DESCRIPTION (Hi) 
Journal Announcement: CIJJAN82 

ERIC '10 



Describes an instruction and workshop inservice program on dropout 
identification, interpersonal communication and classroom management techniques 
prov.ded by a consultant team for middle school personnel. Recommendations include 
some alternative curricula, monitoring of student participation, and administrative 
commitment. (JAC) 



E J2451 26 AA533095 
Out of the Frying Pan, Into the Fine: A Teacher's View. 

Gal 1 ent, Barbara L . 

Clearing House, v54 n8 p3i*5-l+8 Apr 1981 
Available from: Reprint: UMI 
Language : Engl i sh 

Document Type: JOURNAL ARTICLE (080) ; POSITION PAPER (120) 
Journal Announcement: CIJSEP81 

Argues that regular class placement is inappropriate for the special student 
because (1) regular classes are too competitive; (2) rejection by other students 
may occur; and (3) the regular class teacher lacks the necessary special training 
and support. Suggests upgrading special classes and seeking other methods of 
integrating students . (SJL) 



EJ226367 SE527^71 
The Croton-Yorktown Model of Individualized Earth Science. 

Matthias, George F.; Snyder, Edward B. 

Journal of Geological Education, v28 n2 p72-77 Mar 198O 

Available from: Reprint: UMI 

Language: English 

Document Type: JOURNAL ARTICLE (080) ; PROJECT DESCRIPTION (Ul) 
Journal Announcement: CIJN0V80 

The individualized learning model, discussed in this article, uses an efficient 
feedback mechani sm which incorporates an innovative student evaluation program and 
a unique system of classroom management. The design provides a model for monitoring 
student progress. (Author/SA) 



ej 19 152U SP50755 1 * 

Monitoring Student Achievement for Accountability: The Demonstration of a Model 

Berry, Stewart 

Journal of Educational Research, v71 n6 p308- 1 3 Jul-Aug 1 978 

Available from: Reprint: UMI 

Language: ENGLISH 

Journal Announcement: CIJMAR79 

Individual schools can assess the progress of their students using equivalent 
achievement test scores in subject areas at grade levels, between grade levels, and 
across subgroups of students. A demonstration of this procedure is p esented. 
(Ed 1 tor) 
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ED261 125 UD02W25 

Two Perspectives on School Climate: Do Staff and Students See a Scuool the Same 
Hay? 

Stavros, Denny; Moore, JoAnne £. 
1985 

50p.; Paper presented at the Annual Meet : ng of the American Educational Research 
Association (Chicago, IL, March 31~April h f 1 985) - 
EDRS Price - MF01/PC02 Plus Postage. 
Language: Engl j sh 

Document Type: RESEARCH REPORT (U#3) ; CONFERENCE PAPER (150)5 TEST, QUESTIONNAIRE 
(160) 

Geographic Source: U.S.; Michigan 
Journal Announcement: Rl EJAN86 

Two studies of school climate were conducted at Detroit's Boulevard High School 
in 198*4, three years after the institution of a school improvement program . One 
study measured students' perceptions, the other assessed staff perceptions. Based 
upon the findings of this research, it became clear that in order to get a good 
picture of the school climate, data from both students and staff were needed. Staff 
and students had convergent opinions in many areas. The school's academic program 
was viewed positively by both groups. Students were positive about guidance and 
counseling, the curriculum, and the instruction. The staff were positive about 
related areas: frequent monitoring of student progress, and opportunity to learn 
and t ime-on-task . They viewed the department head, especially in the role of 
instructional leader, in a positive light. The staff did not feel safe in the 
school (and students did not participate in activities which would cause them to 
remain at school after hours). Both students and staff were generally satisfied 
with the school, but had negative perceptions concerning Boulevard's 
administration. The staff viewed the principal as accessible but as a poor 
instructional leader. Students felt that the administration was not accessible, and 
they were not involved in the decision making process. And finally, while staff 
tended to have low expectations of student performance, students felt they were 
learning almost all they could and learning a lot in most or all classes. 
(Following the narrative, tabulated questionnaire responses are appended). (KH) 



ED261123 UD02W21 

Replicating Success: School District of Philadelphia . 

Kopple, Henry 
1 Apr 1985 

Hp.; Presented at the Annual Meeting of the American Educational Research 
Assoc i at i on (Chi cago, I L , March 3 1 "Apr i I h , 1 985) - 
EDRS P, ice - MF01/PC01 Plus Postage. 
Language: Eng 1 i sh 

Document Type: PROJECT DESCRIPTION (Hi); CONFERENCE PAPER (150) 

Geograph ic Source: U.S.; Pennsylvania 

Jour na 1 Announcement: R I E JAN86 

Target Audience: Pol icymakers; Researchers 

Replicating Success, a school improvement program in Philadelphia, is designed to 
raise the achievement level of all students in 3° selected, racially isolated, low 
achieving schools. Each school undertakes an extensive needs assessment process and 
then develops an individualized schoolwide plan which takes into account the 
characteristics of effective schools and incorporates five basic components: (1) 
use of Philadelphia's mandated curriculum in all curriculum areas; (2) monitoring 
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of student performance in all curriculum areas; (3) use of a curricular component 
that addresses the students 1 self-Image; (k) training of staff and administrators 
to support the reshaped school; and (5) training and use of parents. The most 
distinctive feature of the program is its focus on how the expectations of 
administrators, teachers, students and parents work upon one another. Other 
distinctive features are the program's heavy reliance on the role of the academic 
facilitator, and its funding basis--half pr ; vate foundation, half Chapter 1. 
Problems encountered in implementing the program include principal resistance to 
the change in the principal's role from manager to instructional leader, general 
staff resistance to change, and the difficulties in maintaining a balance between 
bureaucracy, the total school, and the individual classroom. Among the lessons 
1 earned from and about the program is the fact that reasons for program 
effectiveness are difficult to pin down, with some participants attributing it to 
principals, and others to individuals, school improvement councils, monitoring, or 
the outside facilitator. (CG) 

ED258232# CS209018 
Assessing English: Helping Students to Reflect on Their Work. 

Johnston, Brian 
1983 

l6lp.; PublisLed by St. Clair Press, Sydney, New South Wales, Australia. 
Report No.: I SBN-0~9^9898-08-2 

Available from: National Council of Teachers of English, 1111 Kenyon Rd . , Urbana, 
IL bl801 (Stock No. 02085, $8.50 member, $11.00 nonmember) . 
Document Not Available from EDRS. 
Language: Engl i sh 

Document Type: NON-CLASSROOM MATERIAL (055); BOOK (010) 

Geographic Source: Australia; New South Wales 

Journal Announcement: RIENOV85 

Target Audience: Teachers; Practitioners 

As a result of research showing that stu^snts are more motivated when English 
teachers avoid grades and marks, this book focuses on ways to involve students in 
the assessment process. The book covers the following topics: learning and 
reflection, students controlling language, the purpose of assessment, assessing 
students' relationship to the subject matter, helping students describe what they 
do when they write, monitoring the students' written products, monitoring 
engagement with a text, monitoring oral language, reflecting on the demands of the 
curriculum, organizing judgmental assessment, making records and reports, and 
promoting students. The appendixes contain a discussion of the motivational effects 
of different schemes for assessing students' writing, a transcript of the author's 
comments while reading a piece written by a nine year old student, and examples 
defining the demands of tasks in English. (EL) 

ED25559** UD02iiU»2 

Instructional Leadership System Research Report. 

Davidson, Jack L.; Montgomery, Margret A. 
Tyler Independent School District, Tex. 
Mar 1985 

50p.; Paper presented at the Annual Conference or the American Association of 
School Administrators (Dallas, Texas, 1 985) . 
EDRS Price - MF01/PC02 Plus Postage. 
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Language: Eng 1 i sh 

Document Type: EVALUATIVE REPORT (U2) ; RESEARCH REPORT (H3) ; CONFERENCE P*°ER 
(150) 

Geographic Source: U.S.; Texas 
Journal Announcement: RIEAUG85 

The Tyler (Texas) Independent School District's Instructional Leadership System, 
which is based on the premise that effective leadership is the basis for the 
success of the instructional program, is described and evaluated in this report. 
The system is described in terms of administrative organization; management design; 
the system's basis in the effective schools research; data analysis; goal setting 
and planning; and evaluation. Significant gains in student achievement at the fifth 
grade level in 1983-8*4 and 198*4-85 are reported, and these improvements are 
attributed to the systematic planning and supervision of the instructional program 
by the building principal under the Instructional Leadership System. Data are 
presented showing significant student achievement gains as principals and faculties 
became more proficient in assessing needs, setting common goals, establishing a 
cooperative school climate, monitoring student progress, and evaluating 
instructional activities on a regular basis. (KH) 



ED25'*5 i O TM850151 

Bringing the Future Into Focus. 

National Assessment of Educational Progress, Princeton, NJ. 

[198*1 

28p. 

Sponsoring Agency: National Inst, of Education (ED), Washington, DC. 

Grant No.: Nl E-G-83-OOI 1 

EDRS Price - MF01/PC02 Plus Postage. 

Language: Eng 1 i sh 

Document Type: PR0JEC~ DESCRIPTION (Hi) 
Geographic Source: U.S.; New Jersey 
Journal Announcement: RIEJUL85 

This report describes the National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) , a 
project designed to keep parents, school officials, and policy makers abreast of 
the educational realities. Information is collected and reported at regular 
intervals concerning the knowledge, skills, and attitudes of elementary and 
secondary school students. NAEP has developed educational objectives based upon the 
consensus of concerned citizens. Exercises written to fit these objectives are 
evaluated by educators before being administered to students. The results of each 
assessment are published, and total results are summarized to indicate the relative 
performance of specific groups. By regular monitoring of students' progress, NAEP 
is able to determine developing trends and potential problems. Information about 
young adults, ages 21 to 25. is also being compiled by NAEP, which reports useful 
information not only to the federal government but also to the individual states. 
(DWH) 



ED251973 EA01738*4 

Effective Use of Classroom Time. 

Stal 1 i ngs , Jane 
Sep 198** 

i#7p • ; In: Sattes, Beth D., Ed. Promoting School Excellence through the 
Application of Effective Schools Research: Summary and Proceedings of a 198*4 
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Regional Exchange Workshop. See EA 017 379. 
EDRS Price - MF01/PC02 Plus Postage. 
Language: Engl i sh 

Document Type: POSITION PAPER (120); CONFERENCE PAPER (1 50) 

Geographic Source: U.S. ; Tennessee 

Journa 1 Announcement : R I EMAY85 

Target Audience: Teachers; Practitioners 

Beginning with general observations on the human element in excellent teaching 
that often goes unnoticed by researchers, this speaker provides a wide range of 
suggestions for making more effective use of class time. These suggestions pertain 
to monitoring time on and off task, classroom organization and planning, making 
assignments, clarifying expectations, improving distribution of materials, 
assigning seats, grouping students vs. working with individuals, working with 
groups, rules for behavior, interactive instruction, reviewing, organizing 
information, checking for understanding, reteaching, oral reading, summarizing, 
establishing a supportive environment, and monitoring student outcomes. A summary 
lists the advantages and disadvantages of some major teaching strategies: lecture, 
discussion, drill and practice, independent study, group investigation, laboratory 
approach, discovery, the learning center, simulation, behavior modification, 
performance-based learning activity packages, and "do- 1 00k- 1 ear n" (teacher-guided, 
small group instruction). References and handouts are included. (TE) 

ED2^9626 E AO 1 7 1 9 1 
Secondary Student Progress Plan. 
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The Secondary Student Progress Plan aims to provide uniform educational 
expectations for successful course completion and progress toward graduation 
beginning with grade 7 in school year 198^-85. Arranged in outline form, the plan 
shows the course or study for grades 7~ 1 2 I guidelines for evaluating and reporting 
student progress, promotion requirements, and provisions made for special education 
students and for gifted and talented students. Procedures are enumerated for 
dealing with different student entry levels, and a building-level support system 
for underach i ever s and retainees is outlined. Other procedures to help students 
include provisions for summer school remediation and enrichment; steps for 
monitoring student progress; and general guidelines for course outlines, homework 
assignments, school and class rules and regulations; and suggested f o, ms for 
letters to parents. A plan implementation training schema and a description of 
evaluation procedures conclude the report. The appendix contains a list of the task 
force members who designed the plan. (MLF) 
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English teachers' approaches to the problems of assessment and evaluation have 
been characterized by uncertainty and confusion, and this uncertainty is 
communicated to students. It is not smply that students do not know "how" they are 
being judged; they do not know "when" they are being judged. They soon begin to 
stop taking risks and fail to articulate the.r difficulties. These considerations 
have led to a model of evaluation, to guide teachers in their day-to-day work, that 
can be applied to individual instructional units, or over a longer time period. In 
the space of a single unit, t.ne teacher is required to undertake four quite 
distinct evaluative tasks: (1) monitoring and describing performance, (2) 
reflecting on progress, (3) appreciating or judging quali*/, and W determining 
accomplishments and what should be undertaken next. The model demands that teaching 
be so organized that students know when each of these tasks is or is not in 
progress. The model urges teachers to recognize that many of the students' 
experiments and mistakes are a necessary part of the learning process, that such 
experiences are confidential to the learning process and should not be the basis 
for judging the quality of the students' work. It reminds teachers that it is not 
necessary that the product of every unit be judged. It also suggests that an 
important part of the teacher's role is to encourage the students to develop 
self-evaluation skills. (HOD) 
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This document outlines the objectives and procedures of a program at a New Mexico 
school district whose purpose is to enable school personnel to systematically 
monitor students' academic and disciplinary progression. The objectives of the 
program are to diagnose academic or disciplinary problems and prescribe remedies, 
to establish an oncampus screening process, and to facilitate home-school 
communication. The program is based on individualized folders that consolidate each 
student's academic and disciplinary progression information for review by the 
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professional staff. The outline is subdivided as follows: (1) program objectives, 
(2) student progression folders (contents), (3) infractions that earn demerits, (*♦) 
action taken for demerits, (5) disciplinary referrals, (6) d i sc i pi i nary f 1 ow 
charts, (7) prescreening committee at school level—col lecting data, (8) campus 
screening committee — possible members, (9) district staffing committee referral 
procedures, and (10) a flow chart of campus screening committee activities. (TE) 
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This speech presents instructional evaluation techniques currently used in 
Uileville, Illinois. These are based on two criteria: (1) community opinion, and 
(2) performance level of students. To discover community opinions, needs, 
priorities, and levels of support, questionnaires are distributed, presenting a 
series of curricular goals and soliciting communi ty opi n ions on (A) the relative 
importance of each goal, and (B) the success of the program in achieving that goal. 
Another technique is to organize school -communi ty councils, representative of 
various school organizations and neighborhoods. From these, a district-wide 
community council is formed. Student performance is measured by both 
norm-referenced and criterion-referenced testing. The latter, entitled 
"Instructional Monitoring System, " consists of three components: (a) a skills 
continuum, reflecting district faculty decisions about what skills should be taught 
at what level; (b) exit tests, measuring how much students have learned from 
classes; ar.d (c) objective evaluation, depending on analysis of the exit tests to 
determine the effectiveness of the program for individual students, classes, 
schools, or the entire district. These test results can be used to earn community 
support and to develop responsive educational programs. (TE) 
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Arguing that assessments of student progress describe the consequences of the 
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interaction of the multitude of elements that make up the educational system, this 
paper examines the th r ee- t i ced assessment system used at Redhill Technical College 
(RTC), in Surrey, England, to fulfill diagnostic and motivational functions for the 
college as a whole. Introductory material presents the student as part of a broad 
system, rather than as an isolated entity; argues that changes in the educational 
system will lead t^ changes in student performance; and suggests that student 
assessment should diagnose the weaknesses and strengths of the system which do not 
attach to particular students. After discussing the purposes to be served by 
assessing student progress and the success with which the college is operating in 
relation to the student, progress monitoring is examined in terms of its role as a 
diagnostic tool. The argument is put forth that student assessment should include 
the monitoring of information about the performance of the class as e whole, 
enrollments, and other aspects of the educational system, and the value of this 
kind of information for students and educators is underscored. Next, the monitoring 
system used at RTC is described, followed by a review of the three main tiers for 
the publication of assessment data: the principal's annual report to the governing 
body; the presentation of departmental data to the academic board and other college 
bodies; and the report on departmental progress to members of the departments. (HB) 
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Princeton City School District Staff and parents created a plan for monitoring 
student achievement. Each group—teacher s , counselors, coaches and club sponsors, 
parents, students, and admi ni strator s--was given responsibilities; parents, for 
example, were asked to emphasize learning's importance in the home. Biweekly 
computer printouts note students' areas of study and student problems to help staff 
outside the classroom assist students with difficulties inside. The junior high 
plan focuses upon student/teacher teams and involves a computer listing of students 
checked by teachers and passed to "resource" persons. At intervals parents are 
informed of students' problems and prgress. The high school plan revolves around 
biweekly and interim progress reports containing teachers' assessments for parents 
and counselors; students rated deficient are to be counseled by several staff 
members. That the young program is successful is shown in students' heightened 
level of dcademic concern and counselors' use of the biweekly reports to help 
students before it is too late. (KS) 
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An elementary school principal's successful attempts to improve her inner-city 
school are described in this case study, which includes a diagram representing her 
formula for better education. The principal, a charismatic, eider 1 y woman, takes an 
aggressive role in improving the school environment and student nutrition, 
encouraging and monitoring the improvement of teachers' skills, increasing 
discipline, and communicating i nd i v idua 1 1 y w i th students and teachers. Her tasks 
are made difficult by lack of parental support, crime, high transiency rate, and 
the economic disadvantages of her students. Most of her students are Black and 
Hispanic; for the Hispanics she helped write a grant that resulted in an examplary 
bilingual program. This principal emphasizes listening, taking into account the 
needs of the whole child, consistency in discipline, developing a staff with 
unified goals, team teaching, holding teachers accountable for the progress of 
their students, and developing independent thinking in the students. Her methods 
have been successful in raising performance scores and improving attitudes in the 
school and the community. (FWR) 
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This paper presents findings from a study of teachers' and principals' testing 
practices. The research included a nation-wide survey, exploratory fieldwork in 
preparation for the survey, and a case study inquiry on testing costs. Teachers and 
principals share misgivings with some of the research community about the 
appropriateness of required tests for some students, and about their quality and 
equity. Teachers seem to use test results temperately—as one of many sources of 
information. As a result of required testing, more time is spent in teaching basic 
skills and less attention can be paid to other subject areas. The survey also 
suggests that those in the education and testing communities have paid far too 
little attention to the matter of teacners' assessment skills. Teachers essentially 
receive neither training nor any kind of supervision nor any supporting resources 
in the development of their own tests. Given their frequency and importance at the 
elementary school level, the findings also suggest curriculum-embedded testing as 
another neglected area of inquiry. Finally, formal measures should have three 
important qualities: a close match to curriculum, i mmed i a te ava i 1 ab i 1 i ty and 
accessibility, and feelings of ownership. (BW) 
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The focus of this paper is the degree to which school effectiveness 
characteristics are alterable from a measurement perspective. The basis for 
measurement was the Connecticut School Effectiveness Questionnaire. The sample 
Included seven schools which took the questionnaire for the first time between 
January and June of 1982 and for the second time in June of 1983. Five schools were 
elementary, one housed grades ] and 8, and the seventh was a K-8 school. Three of 
the schools were in large cities, two were in small towns, and two were in rural 
areas. The first set of pre/post questionnaire data suggest that in schools where 
teachers and principals are attempting to improve in accordarce with research-based 
school effectiveness practices: (1) changes ire more likely to happen in curriculjm 
development, home/school partnerships, principal behavior, assessing student 
progress, and providing safety and security; (2) changes are less likely to happen 
in teaching practices and teachers' attitudes; classroom-based variables may be 
harder to change and take more time than school-based variables; and (3) changes 
are more likely to happen in schools where the intensity of school improvement 
efforts are greater. (Author/BW) 
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The information in this packet has been selected for the purpose of assisting 
educators in their efforts to create and sustain effective schools for all 
students. The articles in Section I, "Overview and Resources," contain statistical 
profiles assessing minority progress, research information on the effects of 
desegregation, and practitioner-oriented lists of resource mate rials and 
organizations. The articles in Section 2, "Issues and Strategies," contain 
summaries of significant research findings and practitioner-oriented strategy 
checklists based on the research. The topics covered are a positive school climate; 
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teacher expectations; issues in evaluation; monitoring student progress, testing 
and ability grouping; curriculum and instruction; instructional supervision and 
staff development; and discipline. (CMG) 
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The suggestions presented in this publication are designed to assisi principals 
in improving school effectiveness through a wel 1 -pi anned , we 1 1 -executed program of 
staff supervision and curriculum development. The document is organized into four 
major areas. First, the need for the principal to provide strong curriculum 
leadership through establishing achievement as a top priority, actively 
participating in curriculum committees, and establishing nonbiased student 
evaluations is addressed. Second, suggestions are made as to how a principal can 
communicate high expectations for student and teacheT* performance through 
encouraging and rewarding excellence, monitoring instruction and conducting staff 
evaluations, and supporting staff development. Next, how to encourage equity and 
excellence through administrative procedures such as reviewing scheduling and 
grouping procedures and establishing an orderly atmosphere is discussed. And 
finally, ways that a principal can help to maintain a positive school climate 
through encouraging teachers to communicate with parents and encouraging parent 
participation are considered. A "self-assessment" scale and a ''priority for 
improvement" scale for each item in the four areas facilitate use of the material 
for planning purposes. (CMG) 
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This is a guide to help teachers at all grade levels to improve the quality of 
their student assessments. It is designed for preservice and inservice teacher 
education to assist in conducting performance assessments to evaluate student 
learning. Performance assessment requires a student to analyze a problem, 
synthesize information, and attempt to apply acquired information to a new problem 
situation. It enables the teacher to measure a student's ability to transfer, not 
just recall, skills and knowledge. The basic aspects of a performance assessment 
are the decision situation, exercise, response, and rating. Performance assessments 
must be handled systematically to produce dependable and useful information about 
student achievement. The guide provides instructions for designing a performance 
test and guidelines for maximizing the quality of assessments. (DWH) 
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This general review of the relative merits of social promotion and retention 
examines research on the benefits of each, describes current strategies for 
resolving the policy dilemma involved, and considers issues raised by abolishing 
social promotion and establishing remedial programs. A summary of the history of 
the widespread adoption of the social promotion policy precedes a literature review 
outlininq arguments against both social promotion and retention. The review then 
describes studies indicating that retention appears to have a beneficial effect on 
elementary school students and that the sel f -concepts of promoted and retained 
elementary students are virtually the same. Some new approaches to the problem are 
offered in the following section, which presents guidelines for selecting children 
for retention, lists strategies for individualizing instruction, describes one 
widely publicized example of a district that abolished social promotion and 
reorganized its schools, and reports the experience of a teacher who decided not to 
follow her school's social promotion policy. A final section considers competency 
based education, financial concerns, and legal implications. The paper concludes 
that wh i 1 e competency tes t i ng and remed i a 1 programs are expensive and often 
controversial, schools appear to feel that they are serving students better through 
such policies. A bibliography is appended. (Author/MJL) 
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Some of the major findings of CSE's (Center for the Study of Evaluation) Test Use 
in Schools Project are synthesized and interpreted. The Project incorporated 
fieldwork and survey techniques to answer questions about the kinds of tests 
teachers administer in their classrooms, the kinds of information teachers need 
from tests to make decisions about their students, and how teachers use test 
information to make decisions. Data collected during the study are described and 
interpreted from the standpoint of teachers' routine assessment needs and 
practices. The classroom teacher is seen as a practical reasoner and decision maker 
who makes clinical use of assessment information to diagnose, prescribe, and 
monitor instruction. The tests teachers use most frequently are those that fit 
their practical circumstances: formal and informal measures they themselves 
construct or seek out for the information they provide; and curriculum embedded 
tests that come with commercial or district materials. Policy implications germane 
to the development of testing programs are presented and features of a testing 
system that could be directly useful to teachers are described. (LC) 
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Effective schools research has delivered some relatively concrete findings on 
important issues facing this country's educators. The result has been an extensive 
collection of effective schooling practices which have potential for increasing 
performance in young people. In reviewing effective schools literature, 
implications of the data were found to include a clear and direct relationship 
between student achievement and sel f -concept--the affective domain was found to be 
a critical component of school improvement efforts. This paper looks at the 
affective domain as it relates to effective schools; more specifically, it explores 
student self-concept and teacher expectations and attitudes as dependent variables 
in instructional settings. Student and teacher behaviors as predictors of school 
success are critically examined. Included in the analysis are factors of school and 
classroom climate. The pap-r concludes with recommendations that will move the 
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findings toward ' .ip 1 ementat i on ; that is, how to improve teacher expectations and 
attitudes and how to build positive and realistic sel f -concents in students. Four 
appendices are included: (1) Flanders' Interaction Analysis; (2) The Metfessel, 
Michael and Kirsner Instrumentation of Bloom's Taxonomy of Educational Objectives; 
(3) Carkhuff's Interpersonal Process Scales; and (*) some common self-report 
i nventor i es . (JMK) 
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The question of how standardized tests can be better developed to improve 
educational program evaluation is probed in this paper. Aftsr the first section's 
brief introduction, section 2 explores the thesis that tests developed in terms of 
selection and inference may not serve current social functions of educational 
testing. To clarify this thesis, section 3 recounts an example of instrument 
development from the history of Project Follow Through, suggesting that the value 
of an instrument may be overlooked because the instrument is judged by criteria 
inappropriate to the original motivations behind its development effort. Section k 
attempts to go beyond the statement of the problem to suggest how thinking of a 
test ns a source of individual learning might guide test development in 
nontrad i t i onal ways. Section 5 sums up some of the possible connections between 
testing and various social functions, pointing to some alternate ways in which 
standardized testing may serve goals of evaluation. (RH) 
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The purpose of this document is to address issues related to the release of test 
scores tc a variety of audiences: parents, school board members, school staff, the 
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news med.a, and the genera 1 pub! i c . Qui del i nes or recommendati ons for repor t i ng 

report^ test rTu^' I** reC0mmendati °- based both on experiences "n 

° ' n H 9 , t teS \ resu,ts and an informal review of a sample of test reports from 
school d.str.-cts across the nation (see Appendix A). Annual reports on testirj 
ZZT S ^' d inC ' Ude , (,) descri P^ve information of the es Una p ogram? es? 

ommon.y US ed test terms, testing textbooks that include discussions o es Una 
terms and reports of test results cited in "Research and Evaluation Studies 
Large School Districts 1 9 82" are included in the appendices. (PN) 
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As defined m this paper, an effective teacher is one who can engage sttde^ n 
a arT ^r"""; "iT" " disrU P tive Savior, and produce d'estrL ear i g 
what teachers do . * tUdentS - ,n the first se ^ion, four generalizations abou? 
what teachers do as effective managers of student learners are discus^d Th«^ 
d.mens.ons of classroom mangement include implementing a workable se otrufe 

— '"'to :°sbeh rin9 aCtIV i tieS t0 minimi " dis -P^ns, jSick and cons sunt 
Jeniaratina th- f J ' ? responding to inappropriate behavior without 
v- Machine 0 6 r mVO ' Ved - Th % SeCond secti ° n Resents eight dimensions" 
2 f °' mana 9^nt of student learning, including: (1) "knowing" 

tudent 5 re l?ina 9 : PPr K Pr ' ate , taSkS; (3) orienting students; (^monitoring 
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Year-long observations of 51 teachers in 11 junior nigh schools resulted in 
identification of 2 groups of teachers who were rated as either more or less 
effective in classroom management during tht year. Subsequently, these groups were 
observed and comparisons were made of their behaviors and activities during the 
first three weeks of school . After examining narrative and observational data, 
several broad themes or clusters of variables emerged to differentiate the more and 
less effective managers. These areas included: (1) rules and procedures; (2) 
teacher monitoring of student compliance and following through with consequences; 
(3) establishment of a system of student responsibility or accountability for work; 
(h) skills for communicating information; and (5) skills in organizing 
instructional activities. This report presents an analysis of teacher behaviors for 
each group in each of these areas. Implications of the results for teacher 
education and research on teaching are discussed. Appended tables provide data on 
all of the variables measured and compared during the study. (JD) 
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Monitoring Student Listening Techniques: \n Approach to Teaching the Foundations 
of a Skill. 

Swanson, Charles H. 
11 Mar 198*4 

26p.; Paper presented at the Annual Meeting of the Eastern Communication 
Association (75th, Philadelphia, PA, March 8-11, 1984). 
EDRS Price - MF01/PC02 Plus Postage. 
Language: Eng 1 i sh 

Document Type: TEACHING GUIDE (052); CONFERENCE PAPER (150) 
Geographic Source: U.S.; West Virginia 
Journal Announcement: RIEJUL8J4 

To teach listening as a discreet skill, teachers need a suitable definition of 
the word "skill." The author sugpests defining a skill as a complex of techniques 
and behaviors from which performers select, depending upon the situation, to 
fullfill their purposes. The curricular design should be based on four components: 
(1) establishing attention, (2) identifying content, (3) selecting teaching and 
learning strategies, and developing an effective evaluation process. After 

creating interest by showing connections between listening skills and student 
experience, teachers can present three basic content lessons: physical techniques, 
focusing on using the eyes, face, body, and mouth to intensify the listening act 
and correct wandering attention; attitude techniques, concentrating on helping 
s tudents overcome negative attitudes toward listening; and cognitive techniques, 
stressing recognizing speakers 1 nonverbal cues and identifying important elements 
in the material heard. Teachers usually find lecture the most effective method of 
commun i cat i ng listening skill i nf orma tion and they may reinforce and eva 1 uate 
student listening techniques- through quizzes and performance monitoring. When 
monitoring, teachers need to make clear that students' listening performance is 
being rated for each class. Teachers can use these skills to help students change 
from passive to active listeners. (A syllabus, student report forms, and a selected 
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bibliography are appended.) (ftft) 
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Buchanan, Anne E.; Romberg, Thomas A. 

Wisconsin Center for Education Research, Madison. 

Jun 1982 
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Language: Eng 1 i sh 

Document Type: RESEARCH REPORT ( 1 1* 3) 
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Journal Announcement: RIEJUN8^ 

This paper documents the achievement monitoring compone it of a three-year study 
on the acquisition of addition-subtraction problem-solving skills by young 
children. A set of performance objectives contained in or anc i 1 lar y to ten 
instructional units on sentence-writing for verbal problems and algorithms 
specified test content. Tests measuring group progress toward these obiectives were 
administer^ after each unit. Data for the tests given after the two units covered 
in the spring semester of grade 2 fp--l20) are described. This paper presents (1) 
background information on the subjects and instructional materials, (2) a 
description of the three-year achievement monitoring plan and the tests, (3) a 
report of the data collection procedures, and {k) a discussion of the results. 
Samples of the tests, administrator's manuals, and complete item and test 
Statistics appear in the appendices. (PN) 
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Using Test Results to Improve Instruction . 
Bassler, Otto C; Caulkins, Thomas G. 
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Journal Announcement: RIEJUN814 
Target Audience: Practitioners 

A model for summarizing test scores ar ■ us i ng them to mod i f y i nstruct i ona 1 
programs is presented. The proposed model cons, sis of two types of summaries of the 
data gathered through standardized tests. The first summary contains individual and 
single class results. Information in a "Class I tern Response Record" chart provides 
mdiv.dua) student responses for each item on the test, class percent correct for 
each item, and national percent correct. This chart enables teachers to determine 
the skills that individual students have or have not attained, the concepts learned 
by a majority of students in the class, how the class differs from the national 
norms, and the strengths and weaknesses of the instructional program. The second 
summary of data contains a response record chart for all students taking the test 
in a g.ven school. It contains identifying information pertaining to school, grade 
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level and test, item numbers, item description, ind the percent of students 

responding to each choice for each question. Percent of correct response for the 

city and national testing population are also included. Suggestions for using the 

charts and activities for principals to use test results to improve instruction are 

presented. (PN) 
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Document Type: PROJECT DESCRIPTION (lfcl) 
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Journal Announcement: RIEJUN8J4 
Target Audience: Practitioners 

A program description and supporting materials of the San Diefo County 
(California) Effective Schools Program are presented. The program invo'ves a 
three-phase, research-based process for improving effectiveness at the school site. 
The phases are: assessment, planning, and implementation. Fallowing an overview of 
the program, the steps involved in each phase are detailed. Reproducible visual 
masters and comments on each master are provided for seven areas which have been 
identified by research as characteristics of effective schools: (1) safe and 
orderly environment; (2) clear scnool mission; (3) instructional leadership; (k) 
high Expectations; (5) opportunity to learn and student t i me-on- task ; (6) frequent 
monitoring of student progress; and (7) home-school relations. A four-page brochure 
for schools which explains the program is included. This document was selected by 
the Association of California School Administrators (ACSA) Task Force on Public 
Confidence as descriptive of a promising practice or exemplary project worthy of 
highlighting for the California educational community. (DC) 
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Testing in the Nation's Schools: Collected Papers. Research Into Practice 
Project . 

Baker, Eva L.; Herman, Joan L. 

California Univ., Los Angeles. Center for the Study of Evaluation. 
Nov 1983 

2 38p . ; Papers presented a the Paths to Excellence: Testing and Technology 
Conference (Los Angeles, CA. July U-15, 1983). For related document, see 1M 8^0 
0*3- 

Sponsoring Agency: National Inst, of Education (ED). Washington, DC. 

Grant No. : Nl E-G-63-OOOI 

EDRS Price - MF01/PC10 Plus Postage. 

Language: Eng 1 1 sh 

Document Type: CONFERENCE PROCEEDINGS (021); REVIEW LITERATURE (070) 
Geographic Source: U.S.; California 
Journal Announcement: RIEMAYS^ 

Target Audience: Practitioners; Researchers; Policymakers 

The Center for the Study of Evaluation, of the Graduate School of Education at 
th^ University of California at Los Angeles (CSE) hosted a two day conference on 



"Paths to Excellence: Testing and Technology" on July 1*4-15, 1 983 . Attended by over 
100 educational researchers, practitioners, and policymakers, the first day of the 
conference focused on issues in educational testing; day two explored the status 
and future of technology in schools. This document presents the collected papers 
from the first day of the conference. Presentations focused on CSE's study of 
teachers' and principals' use of achievement testing in the nation's schools. The 
study provided basic data about the nature and frequency of classroom testing, the 
purposes for which test results are used, principals' and teachers' attitudes 
toward testing, and local contexts supporting the use of tests (e.g., amount of 
staff development, testing resources, leadership support). The findings were 
presented at the conference, and presenters were asked to provide their 
interpretations of the data and their perspectives on their implications for 
national, state, and/or local testing policies. One speaker, William Coffman, was 
asked to provide context for the conference by considering the study in the light 
of the history of research on educational testing. (PN) 
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EDRS Price - MF01/PC01 Plus Postage. 

Language: English 

Document Type: REVIEW LITERATURE (070) 
Geographic Source: U.S.; Texas 
Journal Announcement: RIEMAY8J4 
Target Audience: Teachers 

The editors of "Practical Application of Research (PAR)," a newsletter of Phi 
Beta Kappa's Center on Evaluation, Development, and Research, reviewed all of the 
research done since 1971 on the subject of instructional clarity. Instructional 
clarity was defined as the interaction between what a teacher does or says and the 
student's perception of that behavior. This summary of the PAR findings lists 11 
specific behaviors of elementary teachers with good instructional clarity that were 
identified by students. The behaviors include making sure that explanations are 
clear and understood, providing adequate practice time, synthesizing ideas and 
demonstrating relevancy, adjusting teaching to the learner and continuously 
filtering students, emphasizing important ideas, and demonstrating a high degree 
of verbal fluency. For teachers who wont to increase their instructional clarity, 
it is suggested that they taf.e-record and analyze tneir instruct-ons for a lesson. 
Four impediments to instructional clarity are descr i bed : fillers; vague or garbled 
instructions; inaudible pitch; and mazes (combinations of the three previous 
impediments). Examples are provided of the right way and the wrong wav to introduce 
a lesson. (DC) 
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Association (Montreal, Quebec, Canada, April 11-15, 1 983) . 



EDRS Price - MF01/PC01 Plus Postage. 
Language: Engl i sh 

Document Type: RESEARCH REPORT (U#3); POSITION PAPER (120) 

Geograph i c Source: U.S.; Oh i o 

Journa 1 Announcement: R I E MAY 8^4 

Target Audience: Researchers; Practitioners 

This study explores and identifies patterns of teacher, student, parent, and 
administrator responses to letter grade evaluation systems. The study examined four 
main points: rationales for letter grades, interpretations of grading procedures 
and process , the consequences of letter grades, and alternatives to letter grades. 
The study involved an open-ended questionnaire, formal and informal interviews, and 
a survey. The researcher determined that letter grades influence the sustenance of 
traditional curriculum based on behaviorist theory with a resultant 
M tr ivial ization" of content. Students associate their worth and value as human 
beings with their grades and focus their attention on finishing their work rather 
than on learning. The letter grade system seems to support a school curriculum 
shackled by time. (MD) 
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Hathaway , Wa 1 ter E . 
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2^p.; Paper presented at the Annual Meeting of the American Educational Research 
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Language: Eng 1 i sh 
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Geographic Source: U.S.; Oregon 

Journal Announcement: RIEAPR8^ 

Target Audience: Researchers; Practitioners 

Wnile effective schools research has inspired new efforts toward improving 
education for all students, it is flawed by offering simplistic prescriptions based 
on correlational studies focusing on basic skills achievement. Effective school 
research and tKory can be upgraded by a more careful definition of the goals of 
learning and a systematic analysis of the i nterdependenc i es of effective learning, 
teaching, and schooling that sorts out conditions from causal factors. Interacting 
factors of learning include characteristics of the learner and the learning task, 
and learner activities, all of which are at least partially under the influence of 
schools. Factors of effective teaching include belief that all students can learn, 
clear and high academic and behavioral expectations, well defined and maintained 
classroom procedu.es, evaluation of student progress and evaluative feedback, clear 
commun ication of material, the direct instructional approach, appropriate 
quest ion i ng s tr a teg i es , and f reqi»ent and appropriate rei nf crcemen t . E f f ec t i ve 
schooling is marked by such factors as staff commitment to success of students and 
colleagues, secure and orderly environment, progressive student involvement and 
responsibility, appropriate use of time, accurate and timely evaluation, clear and 
consistent consequences for meeting and exceeding expectations, parent and 
community support, and strong leadership. An instructional effectiveness checklist 
illustrates application of the research. (MJL) 
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Maximizing Student Achievement through Testing. 

Wi lki ns, S. A. 
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EDRS Price - MF01/PC01 Plus Postage. 
Language: Engl i sh 

Document Type: RESEARCH REPORT (U3) 
Geographic Source: U.S.; Louisiana 
Journal Announcement: R I EMAR8i+ 

The present research attempted to determine if tests can serve as teaching 
devices by comparing student achievement in classes where several examinations were 
administered. Students in ten classes of introductory psychology served as subjects 
in the study. Three classes received weekly, teacher-made quizzes of 15 
multiple-choice items; four classes received no examinations; three classes 
received three tests. The findings provide a basis for the more frequent use of 
exam.nations in teaching psychology. Examinations, or more precisely, the study 
they force, enables students to review and recapitulate material between classes. 
Although students in the week 1 y- tes ted groups did not particularly like quizzes 
every week, they were glad at the end of the semester that they had been tested so 
frequently. (BW) 
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Sources of Elementary School Grading. 
Leiter, Jeffrey; Brown, James S. 
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EDRS Price - MF01/PC02 Plus Postage. 
Language: Eng 1 i sh 

Document Type: RESEARCH REPORT (]1»3) 
Geographic Source: U.S.; North Carolina 
Journal Announcement: RIEMAR8^ 

The objective and subjective determinants that influence the way elementary 
school teachers grade students were explored. A longitudinal study was made of 213 
students in 6 elementary schools as the students progressed from the first to the 
third grade. Possible determinants for assigning grades included student 
acquisition of valuable skills as reflected in standardized test scores, and 
classroom-specific achievement, based upon what the teacher considered important. 
Subjective factors in grading were seen to be teacher bias based upon individual 
reputations, the track level of the student, and the possibility that teacher- 
expectations may be based on ethnic or gender prejudice. Student compliance with 
the ^acher's preferred attitudes and behavio.s was a 1 so cons i dered . Fac L ors 
shaping student achievement included the student's previous grades and general 
ability, track level, compliance and involvement, and race and gender. In analyzing 
the study findings, the question was asked: "Do teachers assign grades solely on 
the basis of merit or do other factors enter into grading decisions?" Student 
conformity to teacher preferences for certain attitudes and behaviors consistently 
appeared to be one of the strongest determinants of grading at this level. (JD) 
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Effective School Research: Mill It Play in the Country? 

Buttram, Joan L.; Carlson, Robert V. 
11 Apr 1983 

2^p . ; Paper presented at the Annua 1 Mee ting of the Amer ican Educational Research 
Association (Montreal, Quebec, Canada, Apr i \ / \ 1-15. 1983). 
EDRS Price - MF01/PC01 Plus Postage. 
Language: Engl i sh 

Document Type: CONFERENCE PAPER (150); RESEARCH REPORT (1^3) 
Geographic Source: U.S.; New Jersey 
Journal Announcement: RIEMAR8*4 
Target Aud ience: Researchers 

This report describes a study which tested the applicability to rural schools of 
"effective school" research, which focuses on characteristics associated with 
schools found effective through analysis of standardized student achievement test 
scores. Strategies for providing input from local personnel included research 
awareness sessions, a graduate level university course, and testing the assessment 
and improvement process in a small elementary school. Data provided by a 
questionnaire distributed to all school staff, interviews of teachers and *he 
superintendent, and archival documents were used to assess school strengths and 
weaknesses in terms of seven effective school characteristics: safe and orderly 
environment, clear school mission, principal's instructional leadership, high 
expectations for achievement, student time on task, frequent monitoring of 
progress, and supportive home-school relations. Intended as a measure of 
educational equity, a correlation of achievement test scores with socioeconomic 
status was inconclusive due to the small number of students. Aside from contextual 
differences, results generally paralleled those found in urban schools. The 
conclusion is that with some recommended modifications, effective school research 
is relevant to rural settings and can encourage rural school personnel to examine 
and improve their practices. Summary profiles of interview and questionnaire data 
are appended. (MJL) 
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The paper describes a microcomputer disk, Data Based Program Modification (DBPM) , 
which allows special and regular educators to monitor the progress of each student, 
thereby perceiving the effectiveness of the instructional program. The advantages 
of such a formative evaluation approach are considered. The development of tht udPM 
is outlined in its ihree stages: (1) identification of the behaviors to be measured 
in reading, spelling, and written expression; (2) development of technically 
adequate measurement procedures for measuring those behaviors; and (3) an 
exploration of alternative approaches for using the data to make decisions about 
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instructional effectiveness. Results of pilot studies and <ield tests are reported, 
technical information is given, and additional services of the founding company 
(including training on procedures for setting goals and objectives and the 
application of the data for program evaluation) are described. (CL) 
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EDRS Price - MF0I/PC02 Plus Postage. 
Language: English 

Document Type: REVIEW LITERATURE (070) 
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Journal Announcement: Rl EFEB8I4 
Government: State 
Target Audience: Researchers 

Focusing on 67 studies written since 1970, this report reviews the literature on 
the top. c of school effectiveness to discover those char acter i s t i cs mos t i n 
evidence m effective schools and classrooms. Research on effective schools has 
concentrated on such topics as school climate, the role of leadership, students' 
preschool experiences, and class size. School climate studies, for example, have 
examined the high expectations of effective schools and their students' acceptance 
of school norms. Leadership studies have concluded that the principal sets the tone 
of success ,n effective schools by emphasizing high expectations, a congenial 
atmosphere, reading skills, and careful evaluation of student progress. Students 
who attend preschools. it has been found, score significantly higher in achievement 
than others and so contribute to the effectiveness of their later education. Class 
size, however, has a debatable influence on student achievement. Research on 
effective classrooms has concentrated on such topics as teacher expectations. 
nroHu " J*l ' |; S < ruc < ' ° n ' and the role of time in learning. High expectations 
produce high achievement. ,t has been found, and most teachers are most effective 
in working with smaller groups of students. On the rol e of t i me i n 1 earn i ng . 
studies have shown that the more time allocated to a content area, the higher was 
the academic achievement; students spending much time engaged in activities that 
promote learning are also higher achievers. (JW) 
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Target Audience: Practitioners 

THE FOLLOWING IS THE FULL TEXT OF THIS DOCUMENT: Two elements in particular 
appear to be common to effective schools: high expectations for student achievement 
on the part of school staff members, and strong instructional leadership on the 
part of the school principal or another staff member. Other elements that are 
common to a significant number of effective schools include: Well-defined school 
goals and emphases; staff training on a schoolwide basis; control by staff over 
instructional and training decisions; a sense of order; a system for monitoring 
student progress; good discipline. In addition, private schools with high student 
achievement have good attendance, assign more homework, offer a strong academic 
program, and emphasize high standards. Schools that are safe for students also 
stress academic excellence and program improvement, and have strong leadership. 
However, schools should not blindly accept or attempt to institute all of the 
characteristics associated with effective schools. The studies undertaken thus far 
have not been longitudinal, nor have they concentrated on other than urban 
elementary schools that already have successful programs. In some schools, 
structural or procedural factors may simply preclude the successful implementation 
of certain characteristics. While one approach to improving achievement is based on 
a highly structured model that imposes change from higher levels of administration, 
most successful change results from collaborative efforts that involve schoolwide 
reforms, the participation of staff members on all levels, and a focus on the 
overall culture of the individual school. Resource I nf ormat i on Serv i ce (RIS) 
provides ASCD members access to research and sources of information on selected 
topics. The information is available through Rl S-sponsored research syntheses, the 
RIS column in "Update," and the quarterly publication "Curriculum Update." (Author) 
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Target Aud i ence: Teachers; Adm i n i s trator s ; Pract i t i oners 

Prepared as part of a series applying recent research in oral and written 
communication to classroom practice, this booklet reviews a number of concepts and 
issues important to communication assessment. The first section of the booklet 
discusses several issues related to assessing communication at both district and 
classroom levels. issues discussed include the availability of assessment 
instruments, conflicts in definitions, concerns about curriculum, demands placed on 
teacher tine, and mismatches between classroom instruction and standardized tests. 
The second section answers a number of questions teachers ask before they decide 
how they will assess student progress, while the third briefly discusses several 
factors that play an important role in the student-teacher relationship. The fourth 
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examines the role of assessment in developing communication competence and reviews 
assessment techniques. Writing assessment methods coverec include holistic scoring, 
analyt.cal .scoring, T-unit analysis, primary trait scorino, and informal 
assessment. A copy of a teacher-made rating scale for assessing oral communication 
is also presented. Examples of student work are included throughout the booklet. 
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A model for improving school and classroom effectiveness must pay attention to: 
(1) leadership; (2) school climate; (3) supervision; (k) teacher behaviors; (5; 
student behaviors; and (6) student achievement. Chapter 1 of this book on effective 
schools and classrooms introduces these important issues and describes a model 
incorporating these issues. Chapter 2 reviews research about student and teacher 
behaviors and how they affect classroom effectiveness. Chapter 3 suggests ways 
administrators can help teachers promote student involvement, coverage, and success 
through positive supervision. Research concerning effective schools is the topic of 
chapter I4, and chapter 5 demonstrates how indicators of effective schools are 
g-ouped into the more general categories of school climate and leadership. Chapter 
b uses a hypothetical case study to show how school leadership processes can 
promote a school climate where there is an academic emphasis, an orderly 
environment, and expectations for success. The chapter ends with suggestions for 
superintendents and school boards for improving student achievement. Chapter 7 
includes a questionnaire for assessing a school's effectiveness. The eighth chapter 
discusses principles of the school improvement process. A summary is offered in the 
ninth chapter, and appendices provide information on monitoring student behavior 
and the policy statement of a school district on school effectiveness. (JMK) 
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Good classroom management not only increases the amount of time students spend in 
learning but also reduces the time teachers spend supervising routine activities 
and helps to prevent discipline problems. Recent research on effective management 
practices suggests that the following factors are particularly important: (1) 
planning; (2) routines and rules; (3) attention to students' needs; {k) transitions 
and pacing of lessons; (5) monitoring student behavior; and (6) mode of 
instruction. References are included. (Author/ JW) 
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As a testing procedure designed to link instruction and testing in a helping 
relationship, Monitoring Achievement in Pittsburgh (MAP) is based on four 
assumptions: (1) classroom teachers are the primary untapped resource in schools 
and sr.ould be called upon for all their professional experience and talents; (2) 
all testing evidence about student learning, including the monitoring component of 
MAP, should be recognized as imperfect measures that are no replacement for 
professional judgement; (3) teacher attempts to focus their instruction and improve 
their teaching skills must be encouraged and supported; and (k) the principal must 
be regarded as the instructional leader of her or his school, intimately involved 
with the curriculum. Beyond these assumptions, MAP consists of five key components: 
(1) to foster student learning of specific skills, MAP first delineates skill 
expectations on which instruction is to focus; (2) MAP emphasizes identification of 
a manageable set of skills for classroom instruction; (3) MAP calls for periodic 
feedback to students and teachers on student skill achievement as a tool for 
improving instructional focus; finally (*4 and 5) • MAP encourages administrators to 
take an active role in identifying and developing instructional strategies and 
materials, and in providing teacher support services that foster continuous 
professional growth. (JBM) 
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In considering the problem of measuring achievement for the evaluation of school 
effectiveness, there are at least three questions that need to be answered: (1) 
What is to be measured? (2) How i s i t to be measured? (3) How are the results to be 
analyzed? Following a discussion related to the first two questions—determining 
content objectives and selecting or construct! ng tests that match the school 's 
curriculum— attention is focused on the problems of translating test results into 
measures of school effectiveness. Primary consideration is given to what kinds of 
test scores should be used for analysis. The following types of scores are 
discussed: (1) global scores from survey tests, including the use of different 
forms of the same test; (2) average scores on a norm-referenced test or passing 
rates on a criterion-referenced test—including ranking in terms of status scores 
or trends in means for a grade, use of an SES indicator to adjust scores, and use 
of regression analysis to adjust for bias in mean gain scores; and (3) 
pretest/posttest scores, including three approaches for going beyond discussions of 
school means. The author concludes that comparisons of observed posttest results to 
those predicted from a regression of posttest on pretest scores seems the soundest 
approach to using achievement data as indices of school effectiveness. (LC) 
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Reiser, Diane 

United Parents Association of New York City, Inc., N Y 
May 1982 

39P-; Supported by a grant from the Charles H. Revson Foundation, New York 
EDRS Price - MF01/PC02 Plus Postage. 
Language: Engl i sh 

Document Type: EVALUATIVE REPORT (U2) 
Geographic Source: U.S.; New York 
Journal Announcement: RIESEP83 

This report describes the results of the United Parents Association's (UPA) 
project designed to monitor the effects of the New York City Board of Education's 
promot-onal gates" policy of holding children back in the fourth and seventh 
grades, based on their scores on the California Achievement Test. The report was 
prompted by UPA's belief that a parent organization is likely to view such policy 
differently from the school board. Studied were the holdover hstory of the 
children m the classes; how the program was being implemented vis-a-vis class 
size, teacher training, etc.; parental involvement; attitudinal changes in 
children; and strengths and weaknesses of the policy. I t i s reported that the 
promotional gates program is providing services to children who have been held back 
and has kept its promises regarding class size, materials, and teacher training. 
However, it is held that the Board has not done an adequate job of future planning 
and follow up with students. Appended to the reports are tables of the children's 
grades, attendance fgures for gates students and the ent i re school , teacher 
opinions, and sample questionnaires. Also contained in the report is a copy of 
article critical of grade equivalent evaluations for Title I programs. (AOS) 
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A Preliminary Evaluation of the Pilot In-School Suspension Program, 1980-81 . 

Montgomery County Public Schools, Rockville, Md . Dept. of Educational 
Accountabi 1 i ty . 
Aug 1981 
i*8p. 

EDRS Price - MF01/PC02 Plus Postage. 
Language: Engl i sh 

Document Type: EVALUATIVE REPORT (H2) 
Geographic Source: U.S.; Maryland 
Journal Announcement: Rl EAUG83 

A pilot In-School Suspension Program was inaugurated at one junior high and one 
senior high school in Montgomery County, Maryland, during I98O-8I, in order to 
provide an alternative to out-of -school suspension. To assess the pilot program's 
effectiveness, an evaluation study examined rates of and reasons for in-school 
suspension, length of such suspension, race of suspended students, educational 
disruption, and recidivism. It was found that the pilot schools made extensive use 
of the in-school suspension alternative, particularly for less serious disciplinary 
offenses. However, while teachers and students reported feeling that the program 
was effective, students with more serious suspension records did not agree. 
Additionally, relatively high recidivism of students whose first suspension was 
in-school suggests that negative parental reaction to out-of-school suspension is a 
major deterrent to student misbehavior. These findings, along with the confirmation 
for suspended students, indicate that in-school suspension is a viable disciplinary 
alternative but that several areas require monitoring: (1) students' completion of 
class assignments while suspended; (2) parental involvement in the in-school 
suspension process; (3) increases in the overall suspension rate; (k) racial 
differences; and (5) greater recidivism after in-school suspension. (Author/GC) 
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EDRS Price - MF01/PC01 Plus Postage. 
Language: Eng 1 i sh 
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A need for greater consistency in the teacher performance expectations held by 
teachers, principals, and central office administrators in the Abington Heights 
School District of Clarks Summit (Pennsylvania) prompted a search for and 
implementation of a successful staff development program aimed at teacher 
effectiveness. The program selected was based on learning research conducted at the 
University of California at Los Angeles and was observed in use in Newport News 
(Virginia). The version adopted in the Abington Heights district began with a 
6-week-long pilot program for administrators, which was positively evaluated by 
participants. The program was then budgeted as a comprehensive program for the 
entire professional staff and named n A Program for More Effective Teaching." 
Trainers and previously trained teachers assist the teachers currently undergoing 
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,2r n ,n9 t thr ° Ugh t con ^rences and guided practice. The program emphasized 
improvement of four instructional sk i 1 1 s : the se 1 ec t i on of appropr i ate 1 earn i ng 

^r rL H S , tUdentS ' ib, " t,M ' teachin 9 " objectives, monitoring "uden? 
progress, and adjusting teaching strategies to neet changing conditions. Techniques 
for preparing to teach, for dealing with students, and for making effective 
instruct. ona decisions are also covered. The program provides the long-term 
(PGm S6emS reqU ' red when new methods are to be adopted successfully. 
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The back-to-basics movement and public demands for educational quality guarantees 
have led state education agencies (SEA's) to examine their options in four areas: 
definition of the basics, relevant cu^ricular and programming alternatives, 
rlnnrt h eva1uatin 9 achievement of basics-related goals, and methods of 

reporting achievements to the public. This document first discusses SEA choices in 
defining basics broadly or narrowly, interpreting legally mandated definitions or 
creating their own. and basing definitions in general philosophy, specific course 
requirements, or established competency standards. The other options open to SEA's 
VhI 5i! ! y de P endent ° n . the character of these definitions. The paper next looks at 
the SEAs options relative to curriculum planning and programming. These range from 
offering support to ma i nta i n i ng c 1 ose program mon i tor i ng . A 1 ter nat i ves regard i ng 
evaluation are essentially procedural, concerned with the types of tests given, the 
timing and sequence of testing. the remediation programs established, and 
alternatives for those unable to meet the standards. Reporting options include 
establishing the size of repor t i ng un i ts . se 1 ect i ng bases for compar i ng previ ous 
and current achievement, and identifying the primary audience. The document 
concludes with a discussion of legal issues faced be SEA's when choosing among 
these options. (Author/PGD) 
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Based on a review of the literature, the author summarizes and evaluates research 
on the role of principals in effective schools and suggests additional factors 
needing study. Her review identifies nine features of effective principals and 
schools, involving commitment to academic goals, academic expectations, school 
climates that facilitate learning, time utilization, and principals' instructional 
leadership, personality traits, interpersonal style, organizational potency, and 
goal men i tor i ng and eva luation activities. Six assumptions in the literature are 
discussed by the author, including the assumpt ; ons that principals' observed 
behaviors are causally related to observed outcomes and that schools are tightly 
coupled systems. From this discussion she proposes a new model that adds the 
variables of social context, principal characteristics, and inschool mediating 
processes to the existing variables of pr : ncipals' behaviors and educational 
outcomes. She reviews further literature to suggest specific social contexts (such 
as federal, state, teacher union, district, and community pressures) and mediating 
processes (including schools' demographic, institutional, interpersonal, and labor 
relations characteristics) that should be accounted for in research on effective 
principals. Finally, the author discusses the usual criteria used for school 
effectiveness — test scores--and suggests adding other criteria, such as school 
attendance rates. Two appendices reorder the bibliography by topic and propose an 
agenda for future research on principal effectiveness. (RW) 
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The authors reviewed research on effective schools, literature on the 
implementation of educational innovation, and current theories of school 
organization. A synthesis of findings from this research indicates that differences 
among schools do have an effect on student achievement. Specifically, it is the 
school's culture that is responsible for that effect. Thirteen variables are 
identified as contributing to the development of a school culture conducive to 
academic ach ievement. Drawing on recent literature, the authors suggest federal and 
state policies that would be likely to facilitate the development of effective 
schools. Key recommendations include policies that promote building-specific, 
whole-school improvement efforts and that rely on outcomes as the preferable means 
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of monitoring and evaluating school improvement efforts. (Author) 
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the" un'ted^rV' i?J?' "J of Educ.t.on. In collaboration with 

he Umted States Office of Education, the UCLA Center for the Studv of Evaluat,on 
ICStJ, and members of a nation-wide network of research and development agencies 
sponsored a national colloquy on , he theme that test . ng coulo nave an impcr tant 
impact in improymg the effectiveness of instruction, but that „ J= , remained to ne 
understooa about testing needs and problems. Eight re.g.onai conferen.es wore held. 
Ea.h conference mvolved present*, ons from nationa' and region- 1 <igur-, ,n the 
area of testing and Instruction. The conferences also prided ar I r , , i a ! raining 
some Z \ " t6St . deve, °^ cnt - d test selection to acquaint oar tenants wV 
S rt 1 n6We ; ,d5al ' n the fiE,d - £ach 'onfe-ence devoted = lb second day to 

•mportant regional ,ssues and needs. The recommendations of the regional 

r refo'cuLr *Vr heSiZed T ^ ^ ( ° t.ve. need o 

be refocused, (2*) deepens about test development and selection should involve a 

apo icat?on er ofT S ;' !tUenCy H " PrCSer,t, V the case; ( 3 ) the instructional 

amnnii f flHft . 9 R ° edS t0 be r " f] ^ d ' and C»> greater coordination is needed 

among federal, state, and local testing nceds . Some imp , icat|0ns Qr frQn 

recommendations are presented. (Author/BW) 
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of classroom rules and procedures should be developed; (3) 
"consequences"--consequences of appropriate and inappropriate behavior should be 
communicated to students; (k) "teaching rules and procedures 11 -- 1 esson plans should 
include rules or procedures, when and how objectives will be taught, and when 
re-learning or practice will occur; (5) "beginning of school 
activi t ies M --acti v i ties for the first few days of school should involve all 
students and maintain a group focus; (6) "strategies for potential 
problems"--straUgies should be planned tc deal with potential problems which could 
upset the classroom organization and management; (7) "mon i tor i ng"--student behavior 
should be monitored closely; (8) "stopping inappropriate behav i or "-- i nappropr i c e 
and disruptive behavior should be stopped quickly; (9) "organizing 
instruction"-- instruction should be organized to provide learning activities at 
suitable levels for ail students; (10) "student accountab i 1 i ty "--procedures that 
keep children responsible for their work should be developed; and (11) 
"instructional c 1 ar i ty"-- the presentation of information and the giving of 
directions should be clear. In each section, a discussion is given of the rationale 
for the prescription, followed by guidelines for achieving the stated objective, 
class activities, and a narrative case study. (JD) 

ED223569 5P021329 
Synthesis of Selected Research on Teacher Findings. Report No. 9009. 

Barnes, Susan 

Texas Univ., Austin. Research and Development Center for Teacher Education. 
Sep 1981 
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An overview of research on elementary secondary classroom teaching presents a 
synthesis of findings from large-scale, c i ^ssroom-based studies on teacher 
effectiveness. Three sets of major research tfforts. dealing with classroom 
management and organization, systematic instruction, and effective instruction, 
were selected for review. Certain variables appeared to relate to student 
achievement: (1) work-oriented learning environment; (2) sufficient amount uf time 
allocated to academic tasks; (3) warm and supportive classroom environment; (M 
wel 1 -organi zed classroom; (5) close monitoring of students and active teacher 
participation; (6) quick teacher response to misbehavior; (7) systematic 
instruction pattern involving careful preparation of students for new material; (8) 
reasonably brisk instructional pace coupled with active information giving and 
receiving between teacher and students; (9) consistent teacher feedback on student 
performance; (10) opportunity for individual practice but with this individual time 
limited so that students stay actively involved with the class; (11) teacher 
encouragement of interactions where students are expected to participate and be 
challenged bJt still be successful; and (12) careful 1 y organ i zed instructional 
activities to both motivate students and provide appropriate practice in the 
lesson. Selected variables from these studies ire documented in tabular form, and a 
profile is presented of an effective teacher. Lists of 11 reference notes and 11 
references a"e included. (JO) 
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This manual provides guidelines and activities for organizing and managing junior 
high school classes. The first five chapters are devoted to the topic of getting 
ready for the beginning of the school year-, the last four chapters suggest 
gu.delmes and activities that are helpful in maintaining a management system. 
Chapter 1 deals with organizing the classroom and materials before the beginning of 
school. The topic of chapter 2 is developing a workable set of rules and procedures 
and p.anning individual classroom routines. The third chapter discusses the major 
facets of student accountab i i ty , such as wort requirements, communicating 
assignments, monitoring, checking work, and offering academic feedback. In chapter 
the subject of discipline is dealt with; consequences, penalties, and incentives 
are discussed. Suggestions are provided in chapter 5 on planning for the first day 
and week of school. Chapter 6 prov i des gu i de 1 i nes f or ma i n ta i n i ng a c I as sroom 
management system, including monitoring student behavior, handling inappropriate 
behavior, using consequences consistently, and dealing with special problems. The 
seventh chapter is devoted to a discussion of instructional clarity. In the eighth 
chapter, planning and organizing instruction is discussed. The ninth chapter 
presents recommendations for adjusting instruction for special groups and classes 
with heterogeneous abilities. In each chapter, summary Guidelines are included as 
well as a teacher checklist, suggested activities, and a narrative case study. (JD) 
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Methods and procedures were developed for monitoring and evaluating classrooms on 
critical dimensions derived from process-product research. The evaluation process 
for eac of these student behaviors, related to improving academic achievement, is 
describee. The dimensions include student engaged time, which is a product of 
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allocated time and engagement rate; content coverage, including prior learning and 
instructional overlap; and success rate, including such aspects of student academic 
success as success on daily work and success on topic tests. Procedures for 
evaluating the effectiveness of improvement strategies over time are described. A 
variables management strategy called the instructional improvement cycle was 
adopted to assist teachers and administrators in making decisions. This strategy 
assumes that student achievement is more likely to increase if classrooms are at 
appropriate levels on student engaged time, content coverage, and success rate. The 
necessity for formal data collection in monitoring critical student behaviors and 
in meeting requirements of accountability and effective performance is discussed. 
(DWH) 
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To manage classrooms successfully, teachers must monitor carefully the 
relationships between their own actions and those actions' intended and unintended 
results, since erroneous perceptions of these relationships can cause problems. 
Teachers can act inappropriately when their goals are mistaken, as for instance 
when they develop false expectations of students, fail to recognize who "owns" 
problems, or misread the need for rewards or praise. This chapter of "Helping 
Teachers Manage Classrooms" discusses these problem ar -as and presents strategies 
for monitoring student perceptions of teachers actions, including group and 
individual observation methods, use of class discussion, and techniques for 
interviewing students directly. (Author/PGD) 
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This chapter of "Helping Teachers Manage Classrooms" presents strategies and 
processes that teachers can use to establish wel 1 -managed classrooms. These 
recommendations are based on the results of year-long descriptive studies of the 
management methods used by third grade teachers and by seventh and eighth grade 
English and mathematics teachers. Before the school year begins, management 
planning should include determining expected student behaviors, translating those 
expectations into procedures and rules, and identifying consistent and reasonable 
consequences for either failing or succeeding in following the rules. During the 
first part of the school year teachers should explain rules clearly, 
systematically, and at appropriate times; should i nvol ve ch i 1 dren in easy tasks 
providing high success rates; should avoid small group formats or complex 
procedures until behavior patterns ar e es tab 1 i shed ; and shou 1 d expect to rev i ew 
procedures several times. The system can be maintained through a process of 
monitoring student behavior, managing inappropriate behavior in straightforward and 
simple ways, and developing student accountability through clear two-way 
communications. (Author/PGD) 
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Principals are expected to be instructional leaders but generally lack the time 
and training to assume such a role. Several theories and research studies suggest 
alternative views of the pr i nc i pa 1 1 s ro 1 e i n prov i d i ng i nstruc t i ona 1 1 eadersh i p. 
Ethnographic studies of principals show that principals spend 1 i tt 1 e t ime on 
evaluation, instruction, and curriculum. One researcher found that administrators 
at the secondary level are almost wholly concerned w i th d i sc i p 1 i ne and 1 eave 
instructional matters to the discretion of teachers. The theory of substitutes for 
leadership might be used to strengthen the potential for leadership in positions 
other than th?t of principal. Substitutes for leadership, as applied to education, 
are those 'actors that influence the instructional process and render formal 
leadership problematic. Another approach to leadership emphasizes the provision of 
support functions (such as supervision and technical assistance, incentives, 
commitment to an innovation, or monitoring of student progress) rather than the 
principal's role. Some researchers envision the principal as a buffer who provides 
resources and maintains an orderly atmosphere. They see attempts by administrators 
to directly supervise teaching techniques as counterproductive. Personal 
characteristics give few clues to 1 eadersh i p ab i 1 i ty , though some s tud i es have 
found that a principal's gender may have an effect on leadership style. (WD) 
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Early in 1 9 82 the Seattle (Washington) School Board organized a seminar on school 
effectiveness in Seattle. The seminar group, including teachers, administrators, a 
community representative, and a school board member, looked at relevant research 
and considered testimony by community groups, individuals, teachers, and students 
on school effectiveness. This report is the product of that process. It begins with 
a brief summary of research on effective schools. A short definition of effective 
schools is offered, describing them as those in which all students master basic 
skills, seek academic excellence in all subjects, and demonstrate achievement 
through systematic testing. The report then lists 12 characteristics that are 
necessary for effective schools in Seattle, ranging from clear goals to parent and 
community involvement. The next chapter presents a summary of problems identified 
by the seminar in 11 areas in Seattle schools, such as staff dedication, goals, 
time on task, and communication. Based on the problems identified, the report lists 
general and specific recommendations for making Seattle schools more effective. The 
roles of all participants in the Seattle schools are then delineated. A list of 
existing policies and policy recommendations relating to effective schools 
concludes the report. (Author/JM) 
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Summarizing recent research, this seven-chapter report gives both characteristics 
and examples of effective schools and lists recommendations for achieving school 
effectiveness. Chapter 1 cites numerous recent studies to show that, in 
contradiction to earlier conclusions by James S. Coleman and Christopher Jencks, 
schools can be effective. Chapters 2 and 3 discuss a number of features of 
effective schools, including strong instructional leadership from principals, 
teacher effectiveness in managing the classroom and keeping students on task, a 
positive school climate, and curricula designed to meet students' specific 
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educational needs. Examples of "maverick" schools in urban, suburban, and rural 
contexts, presented in chapters 14-6, illustrate how a wide variety of schools are 
effective, be they rich or poor, old or new, elementary or secondary, alternative 
or traditional, comprehensive or specialized, or vocational or academic. Chapter 7 
reviews recommendations from educators, researchers, journalists, parents, and 
students ^ for making school s ef feet ;ve. The recommendations involve school 
leadership and governance, staff skills, school expectations and moni tor ing of 
student performance, and community support. (RW) 
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Journal Announcement: RIEMAY82 
Government: State 

This task force report attempted to clarify the responsibilities of Alaska's 
schools, identify the practices essential to effective schooling, and make 
recommendations to institute these practices in the state. Following an historical 
perspective on the role of education and Alaska schools, the report lists three 
kinds of school r espons i b i 1 i t i es--pr imary (fulfilled by the school alone), shared" 
(fulfilled in conjunction wi tn other agencies), and supportive (fulfilled through 
helping other groups that provide educat i on) --and specifies goals appropriate to 
each. The authors make broad recommendations for curriculum content in kindergarten 
through grade twelve. From the literature, factors assoc i ated wi th effect ive 
schooling are identified, with special emphasis on effects of the principal's 
instructional leadership, class size, computer-assisted instruction, parent 
participation, learning time factors, and classroom organization and grouping. 
Specific recommendations are offered regarding the formal specification of school 
responsibilities, revision of the elementary school course of study, revision of 
high school graduation requirements, and state adoption of recommendations for 
effective schooling practices. Additional recommendations pertain to monitoring and 
reporting, inservice activities, continued effort to identify additional effective 
schooling practices, and evaluation and refinement of practices. Also recommended 
is a general implementation strategy for a two-year period. (Autnor/JM) 
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To help new school board members gain a quick understanding of their job, this 
handbook's seven chapters and five appendices present useful guidelines and 
i nf or mat ion. The first chapter di scusses the general nature of school board 
membership, lists 12 characteristics of a good board member, and presents the 
Illinois Association of School Boards' code of conduct for school board members. 
Chapters two and three describe the structure of Illinois school government and of 
local school boards. The school board's powers and duties, including policy-making 
and school district monitoring, are addressed in chapter four. Chapter five looks 
at school board operations and meetings and suggests how to conduct effective 
meetings. The last two chapters introduce the new board member to school finance 
and collective bargainings The appendices add further hints for conducting 
productive board meetings and provide a list of additional readings as well as 
guidelines for a board's relations with its chief administrator. (RW) 
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In this review of research findings, 
variables that may influence student 
effectiveness. All the studies reviewed 
skills ach i evement , and 
and students with low 
pr i nc i pa 1 s 1 ach i evement 
factors, such as time 
i nstruct i ona 1 programs ; 
instructional materials 



the authors identify ten categories of 
1 earn i ng and school s ' i nstruct i ona 1 
define effectiveness in terms of basic 
all limir their research primarily to elementary schools 
socioeconomic status. The ten categories comprise (1) 
expectations and other characteristics; (2) time-related 
spent in school or time on task; (3) coordination among 
{k) teacher attitudes and other characteristics; (5) 
and methods; (6) teacher-student interaction, including a 
discussion of reinforcement techniques; (7) basic skills acquisition; (P) 
instructional accountability, including teacher and student evaluation; (9) student 
background characteristics, including family income, race, or residence; and (10) 
organizational variables such as class size or resource al location wi thi n the 
school . The research findi ngs i nd i cate that some school -effect i veness 
var i ab 1 es-- i nc 1 ud i ng principals' instructional leadership and high expectat 



time factors, 
achievement, wh 



ons , 

and teachers' positive rei nf orcement--correl ate highly with student 
le other variables are less closely related to achievement. (RW) 
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Sponsoring Agency: National Inst, of Education (DHEW) , Washington, D.C. 
Available from: Order Department, Far West Laboratory for Educational Research 
and Development, 1855 Folsom Street, San Francisco, CA 9MO3 ($19.00). 
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Target Audience: Practitioners 

Four books are incorporated into a volume for secondary and postsecondar y 
teachers who wish to become familiar with experiential learning techniques. An 
overview on experience-based learning and the facilitative role of the teacher is 
presented in Book One. book Two deals with planning with students, Book Three 
concerns the monitoring of student progress, and Book Four deals with evaluating 
student progress. Together, they present ways to improve the training process, 
dealing specifically with why and how experiential learning activities might be 
integrated into instructional programs and how the teachers' roles might be 
modified accordingly. Each book is comprised of reading materials that introduce 
concepts about and procedures for experience-based training and corresponding 
teacher functions. Guided activities and an annotated bibliography of selected 
source materials are included in each book. A program coordinator's handbook is 
provided. (JD) 
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63p. 
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Inst, of Education (ED), Washington, D.C. 
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In this collection of annotated references on the subject of classroom 
management, preference was given to primary research studies or articles about such 
research, and, with the exception of a few fundamental articles, is limited to 
studies published in the last decade. Classroom management is defined as the 
maintenance of on-task behavior or the discouragement of off-task behavior in the 
normal classroom. A brief presentation is given of commonalities that emerged in 
reviewing these references. The following generalities about effective classroom 
management appeared: (l) smooth transitions from one activity to another; (2) 
establishment of routine daily tasks; (3) adherence to fair and reasonable rules; 
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(4) clearly stated behavioral expectations; (5) effective monitoring of student 
behavior; (6) timely and appropriate reaction to disruptions; (7) routines, rules, 
and procedures established in the first weeks of school; and (8) authoritative, 
firm control paired with warmth and genuine concern for the well-being of the 
students. This bibliography is divided into sections on Conceptual and 
Organizational Studies, Research Studies, and Summaries of Research. (JD) 
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Teachers can improve classroom 
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grading system 
that they are 
D i sc ' pi i ne and 
that they are 
with a clear 



scipline in a number of ways. An objective 
that is based on academic performance alone will assure students 
being fairly graded, whether or not they are liked by the teacher, 
self respect are related and hinge upon the perception in students 
learning something. This is accomplished by (1) providing students 
idea of whr* is expected of them; (2) using a variety of approaches; 



(3) actively engaging students in learning activities; (4) monitoring students 1 
progress with tests; and (5) providing review. Smooth classroom routines will 
reduce friction between the teacher and students. Student classroom monitors may 
handle a variety of tasks. Disorderly conduct should be referred to the principal. 
A cons i stent system of handling mi nor disruptions that all ows for some 1 eeway i s 
effective »n reducing their frequency of occurrence. A teacher should exhibit a 
friendly, respectful attitude towards all students, resulting in the prevention of 
many potential disciplinary problems. (JEH) 
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A description and discussion of the design, development, implementation, 
evaluat r on and effects of the Individualized Early Learning Program (IELP) are 
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presented in this paper. Implemented in Project Follow Through and other school 
settings, the IELP gives priority to teaching basic skills and concepts needed for 
school performance to children in preschool and the early elementary grades. Built 
into the program are features such as instructional tasks, diagnostic procedures, 
instruments for evaluating and monitoring student learning, recommendations for the 
physical design of the classroom, and a learning management system. Organized into 
four major sections, the paper provides an overview of the IELP, discusses the 
process of program development, describes the field research activities undertaken, 
and discusses the insights gained while developing and studying the program. 
Selected samples of objectives included in various prescriptive curricula are 
appended. (Author/RH) 
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This author's focus is on identifying and describing the institutional patterns 
and instructional practices of elementary schools that are i nstruct ional 1 y 
effective, especially for students from low socioeconomic and disadvantaged 
backgrounds. The steps for designing such a research project are outlined. A study 
is described that uses basic skills in reading and math and the differential 
between the assessed performance of economically disadvantaged and nond i sadvantaged 
students as the criteria for judging effectiveness. Some factors learned from the 
effective school research that :'ave i mmed i ate ut i 1 i ty i n p 1 ann i ng i ns true t i ona 1 
effectiveness are cited. These are that the individual school appears to be the 
strategic unit for planned change, and all, or nearly all, the members of that 
school's social system must be involved. In addition, school improvement efforts 
must start with locally defined problems and a specified statement of intended 
outcomes. Finally, a procedure for evaluating and monitoring progress must be an 
integral part of any planned change program. (Author/MLF) 
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Examined in this paper are the characteristics that d i s t i ngu i sh successf u 1 
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schools from unsuccessful schools. Particular attention is given to the 
Instructional success of schools with poor children. An extensive review of related 
literature illustrates the wide range of opinions held by educators and researchers 
on the subject. Reference is made to studies and literature dealing with 
compensatory education programs, school characteristics, and family and social 
background. Some of the factors discussed and evaluated include school size, 
teacher experience, teacher's race, teacher salaries, per pupil expenditure, and 
school facilities. Reference is also made to school studies that are most explicit 
in identifying and advocating particular changes. Described are certain aspects of 
school organization, instructional strategies, and schoo 1 -commun i ty dynamics that 
seem most relevant to achievement gains for poor children. Factors that seem to be 
the most tangible and i nd i spens i b 1 e characteristics of effective schools are 
summarized. Included are such factors as strong administrative leadership, school 
expectations, school atmosphere, emphasis on basic skills, and frequent monitoring 
of student progress. (Author/EB) 
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Education for the People: Volume III. A Handbook for Determining School 
Effectiveness . 

California State Dept. of Education, Sacramento.; California State Legislature, 
Sacramento. Joint Committee on Educational Goals and Evaluation. 
1976 

256p.; For related documents, see EA 008 672 and ED 066 822 
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This handbook explains basic principles and methods of evaluation that can be 
used in assessing the effectiveness of educational priorities, programs, and 
personnel. Volumes I and II provided guidelines to assist in the setting of 
communi tywide educational goals; Volume Ml is intended to help schools and 
communities carry out educational planning, implementation, and evaluation in order 
to meet those goals. The handbook is organized into three main sections containing 
several chapters each. Section A provides a general introduction to evaluation in 
education; section B examines the evaluation of program effectiveness in 
educational settings; and section C discusses the evaluation of student programs. 
More than half of the handbook consists of appendixes A, B, and C, which present 
examples of evaluation methods and explain important ideas suggested in sections A, 
B, and C. Each appendix contains resource material related to its corresponding 
section. The handbook is designed for use in conjunction with a companion booklet, 
"Schoo^Communi ty Participation in Determining School Effectiveness," which 
provides a brief overview of educational evaluation and presents basic guidelines 
for developing a cooperative school -communi ty program of educational evaluation. 
(JG) 
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Copies and Summaries of Documents 



A good test not only contains questions of appropriate 
difficulty, but is also carefully ordered so that students 
progress from easier to more challenging test items, 
and motivation stays high 

— "How Hard Are Your Classroom Tests.' Captrends 
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Monitoring— Summary of Selected Sources 



The following excerpts from various publications are representative but not exhaustive of the information on monitor- 
ing students I his listing is only a sampling from recent iiterature and is not intended to be a comprehensive cuvvaqe 
of the topic 



Source Berliner, David C 1984 ' The Half-Full Glass A 
Review of Research on Teaching' In Using What We 
Know about Teaching Alexandria, Virginia Association 
for Supervision and Curriculum Development, pp 59, 
62-63 

Summary 

Monitoring Success Rate 

The Beginning Teacher Evaluation Study contributed to 
the already evident data about the correlation between 
high success rates and achievement Younger students 
and slower students perform better on tests and experi- 
ence greater personal satisfaction when they have 
fewer errors in daily lessons and tasks Data collected 
by Rosenshine in 1983 revealed that in the beginning 
phases of learning, during recitation or small-group 
work, students should experience a 70-80 percent suc- 
cess rate in reading During drill and practice, in seat- 
work and on homework, students should respond easily 
and most always correctly In a 1983 article Brophy con- 
tends that students must progress at their own pace 
and ability in seatwork and homework which require 
"overlearning" if they are to grasp and apply that knowl- 
edge and skills to more difficult learning Confusion 
about a task or lack of an essential concept or skill frus- 
trates students and causes behavioral and instructional 
prob 1 *^s for teachers Observational studies suggest 
that taSKo sidered inappropriate for students will be 
too difficult more often than too easy 

The Beginning Teacher Evaluation Study somewhat 
supports the work of Brophy Some students under of) 
servation were found nearly 100 percent in error on 
workbook or group-work activities as much as 14 per- 
cent of the observation time In other words, some stu- 
dents experience total failure for an extended time on 
activties during the school day Obviously the time stu 
dents spent making errors reflected negative achieve- 
ment Because students' rate of success is closely cor 
related with achievement, their success rate needs to 
be monitored and modified 

Monitoring 

Students work on their own quite often in todays 
classrooms — in seat work a reading c ontrac t. practice 
sheets, or workbooks Individual work occurs about 50 
percent of the time according to three dilferent studies 
of students aged 8- 1 1 Students relate to the teacher or 
to each other very infrequently 



Working independently and unsupervised, students' en- 
gaged time on task is usually very low But when a 
teacher circulates around the room, monitoring students 
and actively interacting with students, the achievement 
rate is higher Active interactions with students may in- 
clude the teacher cnecking and correcting the student's 
work at the student's desk, asking and answering ques- 
tions, and providing feedback on the student's accom- 
plishment The more often the teacher and students in- 
teract, the more likely students will succeed 

Source Doyle. Walter 1980 Classroom Management 
West Lafayette, Indiana Kappa Delta Pi. pp 18-20 

Summary 

Since activity shifts frequently in a classroom, a teacher 
must be flexible to changing classroom conditions 
Also a teacher must anticipate certain behaviors, react 
intuitively and keep disruption at a minimum 

Managing an activity often requires information gather- 
ing and immediate decision making To monitor effec- 
tively, the teacher must look around the classroom peri- 
odically Some seating arrangements, eg. u-shapes or 
circles can restrict a teacher's view of the entire 
classroom By moving around the room the teacher can 
have a total perspective and control of the students' 
activities 

Momtorinq involves not only looking, but also knowing 
when and w' it to observe Effective teachers can fore- 
see that an actiwy is taking a r wticular direction and 
avoid or prevent my unnecessary deterrents For in- 
stance, a teacher knows which students have short at- 
tention spans and can make greater effort to engage 
them in meaningful rather than destructive tasks 
Through « <j < oence a teacher recogmje< potentially 
disruptive behavior which, if left unchecked, can lead to 
a disorderly classroom 

Some activities require more intense monitoring For 
example the class working in small groups, each on dif- 
ferent content is a difficult moncoring situation When 
the teacher is the renter of the activity, e g, in lecture or 
whole ( lass discussions monitoring may be complicat- 
ed hot ause the teacher s attention is divided with per- 
lormmq In an activity wh the teacher is detached 
from an active role e g stuomts working independently 
at their desks on the same assignment, monitoring re- 
quires less ( onrentratron Uncomplicated activities 
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need less concentrated monitoring Seatwork which is 
about two thirds of total learning time is a situation of 
low involvement of students but is hiyhly manageable 

A teacher who watches and walks around has a more 
cuntiulled uassroom Students realizing that the teach 
er may approach them at any time are more cautious 
about their behavior Teachers can make their presence 
known to students by talking directly to students about 
their work, by intercepting disruptive acts before they 
get out o: hand, and by intervening in misbehavior 
when stude r s ieast expect 

Source Evertson Carolyn M . and Emmer, Edmund T 
1982 "Preventive Classroom Management" In Heloing 
Teachers Manage Classrooms Alexandria, Virginia 
Association for Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment, pp 2-31 

Summary 

Monitoring is important to :od classroom manage- 
ment because it can ward ~>M potential problems before 
they become out of ccntrol Monitoring functions dually 
to control student behavior and to check student prog- 
ress If teachers set procedures and rules at the start of 
school and How t nern fairly and consistently, the 
classroom should be a good learning environment 

Monitoring student progress in assigned tasks helps m 
class, am control Students on task are less likely to 
misbehave If little or slow progress is evident in a 
majority of the class teachers should 

• re-examine their teaching techniques, 

• possibly reteach the material in a different way, 

• give better explanations, 

• reassign tasks at a level closer to tne students' 
ability 

Teachers can practice monitoring by using techniques 
such as 

• reviewing students written work at their desks 
or after work is handed in, 

• examining at least part o» the students' work 
daily or at weekly intervals eve': if students self- 
correct or exchange papers, 

• looking for the extremes of very early comple- 
tion or very slow progress, misunderstanding 
the material, or copying another student s work 

• looking for readiness behaviors such as eye 
contact with the teacher, materials for the 
lesson on the desk 

• maintaining eye contact and addressing the 
whole class as muuh as possible, 

• avoiding congestion of students around the 
teacher's desk or in small-group areas, 
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• watching students for awhi'e after a seatwork 
assignment begins to detect immediate 
problems 

• c becking and recording student work regularly, 

• intervening at frequent check points on extend- 
ed assignments 

• noting the specific causes, time and type of 
misbehavior to the proper intervention 



Source Good. Thomas L, and Brophy, Jere E 1978 
Looking in Classrooms Second Edition New York 
Harper and Row, pp 345-347 

Summary 

Monitoring Work Involvement 

For materials and assignments to achieve their intended 
learning purpose, teachers must make clear, compre- 
hensive assignments so that students know not only 
the task, but also how to approach it Teachers should 
go over unfamiliar items and let students practice as 
needed By monitoring students in practice, teachers 
can detect and correct errors and even reteach materia! 
if several students are making the same errors The 
practice-monitor-correct-or-reteach r^He continues 
until students demonstrate knowledge of the material 

If students do not understand the material, they may Ml 
in answers, but they will not work seriously Even 
worse, thinking they understand, they may actually be 
practicing errors and impeding, rather than advancing, 
their knowledge To prevent this error-making, students 
should work a few examples for the teacher to check 
before they work on thei' own Students who respond 
often to the teacher about their understanding of a task 
work mor 3 -onbuentiously and consistently and have a 
higner level of achievement 

Since teachers cannot realistically oversee all students 
when -ivmg assignments, they may observe instead a 
sample of students, or steering group, who are consis- 
tently monitored and used to determine if the lesson is 
understood and the class can move on to the next 
lesson This technique is similar to using "key precincts" 
to predict election returns Teachers must select pre- 
dominately weaker students for the steering group, 
rather than assume that everyone understands the 
lesson if the better students do Monitoring weaker stu- 
dents increases the likelihood that the class is working 
to its potential learning level 

Source Rohrkemper, Mary M 1982 Teacher Self- 
Assessment' In Helping Teachers Manage Classrooms 
Alexandna, Virginia Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development pp 77-97 

Summary 

Teachers cannot assume that students understand 
teacher behavior and intentions just because they are 



clear to the teacher The difference between stud >nt 
and teacher expectations is easier to see if the teacher 
gathers information from and about students 

Observation is one method of gauging students percep- 
tions of the classroom and learning situation 

Group monitoring Teachers find it difficult to watch 
and interpret student behavior because numerous ac- 
tivities are happening frequently Teachers should not 
only observe, but also learn from the behaviors of stu- 
dents in different situations Correcting a misbehaving 
student affects not only that student but also other 
classmates The teacher should be attuned to the reac- 
tions of the whole class, not just the individual causing 
the problem Similarly, in praising a student the teacher 
should note the expression of the individual student 
and the class 

Group monitoring helps teachers determine how their 
behavior with an individual student affects the 
classroom climate Teachers can also use "steering 
groups" or subgroups of students to make decisions for 
the whole class on teaching methods, class discussion, 
sequence of the lesson, and other learning aspects The 
teacher may select a subgroup of students with low or 
high ability and monitor the group on more than just 
ability, for instance, on interest level appropriate noise 
level, and movement about the classroom Teachers 
should be mindful of the group response to individual 
teacher-student communication and not forget non- 
steering group students 

Target-student monitoring Observing selected students 
may lead to misperceptions, but systematic record keep- 
ing of student behavior can keep the situation in the 
right context A teacher can record the events surround- 
ing a student's misbehavior, such as during seatwork, 
small-group or class discussion, lecture, just before or 
nghk after lunch or reces: or after receiving a disap- 
pointing grade on a test or paper handed back The after 
n^at^i of a student's misbehavior is also to be 
s ^nsidered — whether the whole chss acts up the 
lesson never gets back on track, or the teacher loses 
control after the incident 

The teacher can analyze the student's behavior for mo 
tives, seriousness, and length and, il finding some corre 
lation of factors, can convert negative behavior bv ac 
centuating any positive characteristics of the student 
no matter how seemingly insignificant Based on the 
data gathered about tin students behavior the teacher 
can make generalities first and later verify, change or 
forget these opinions after more observation The teach 
er and student can discuss tin 1 behavioral theories and 
the preferred alterr tivos to any misbehavior 

Observation alone is ill advised Instead teac hers 
should use observation along with student interviews 
for close« alignment between the teacher s and thv stu 
dent's perceptions of what is going on and a bettef un 
derstanding of what the teacher and student expect 
from each other 

O 
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Source Sanford, Julie P 1984 Classroom Management 
in Junior High and Middle Schools Findings from Two 
Studies Austin, Texas Research and Development 
Center for Teacher Education, pp 15-17 

Summary 

Effective consistently well-managed classrooms occur 
where students behave properly and attend to tasks 
and where teachers let students know their responsibili- 
ty to complete their work and regularly check on stu- 
dents' progress 

Teachers practice successful monitoring of students' 
work if they 

• Make assignments which develop good study 
habits and responsibility for learning in 
students, 

• Set a routine for assigning, checking, and col- 
lecting student work, 

• Use review questions to start a class, 

• Interact with students working in small groups. 

• Circulate among students to check work and 
answer questions. 

• Survey the class to see who has and has not 
finished the work. 

• Give clear work assignments and directions, 

• Display daily assignments in a set location, 

• Hold students responsible for knowing what 
work is required aM when it is due, 

• Penalize students for overdue assignments pro- 
portionate to the task, 

• Set clear work-related procedures and policies, 

• Explain the importance and purpose of the 
work 

Teachers monitor student behavior effectively if they 

• Show consistency and fairness about student 
behavior, 

• React quickly to stop inappropriate behavior 
which may cause disruptions, 

• Ignore slight misbehavior which is inconspicu- 
ous not likely to get out of hand or if acknowl- 
edging the behavior would d'Stract from the in- 
structional objective 

• Stress the academic focus rather than behavio- 
ral or procedural issues 

• Know which students are concentrating and 
whit h ones are 1 inattentive 

• Maintain contact with tfie whole class 

• Teach lessuns which are consistent with the 
students cooperation and task level, 

• Plan lessons and select materials for an ap- 
propriate sequence of difficulty for students. 
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Move from one activity to another with minimal 
disruptions. 

Communicate explanations, objectives and di 
rections clearly, 

Avoid tasks that require long uninterrupted 
seatwork. 

Vary materials and assignments with students 
of different achievement levels 



Classroom Assessment: Teachers 

Express Some Confidence — Many 

Concerns 



Teachers constantly monitor student development and master}' of skills in 
the classroom. To do so, they depend primarily on tests they've developed 
themselves, and on personal observations and judgments. Published and 
standardized tests play a lesser role in helping teachers make important in- 
class decisions. These are some of the conclusions of a recent study by the 
Center for Performance Assessment on the use of performance assessment in 
the classroom. 

Although teachers have varied degrees of confidence in their own assess- 
ment skill, many of the teachers studied were concerned about *he quality of 
their own tests, and their ability to manage testing efficiently. Few teachers 
have the opportunity to share assessment information with their colleagues, 
to see if others are using similar approaches — or something better. Some 
teachers obviously use assessments competently, relying on numerous 
quality control checks. However, the results suggest that there is often room 
for more quality control such as checking the appropriateness and depend- 
ability of assessments. 

How the Study Was Conducted 

Results of this study — the fourth in a series of studies funded by the 
National Institute of Education — both reinforce earlier findings and provide 
some unsettling new insights. The first three studies, all focusing on the 

continued on page 2 
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Classroom Assessment 

continued from page t 

nature of classroom assessment and 
the use of performance assessment, 
suggested that teachers used per- 
formance assessments frequently to 
evaluate students. These preliminary 
studies were based on small- group 
discussions and individual inter- 
views with 40 teachers from a wide 
diversity of subject areas and grade 
levels. The fourth study, based on a 
sample of 228 teachers controlled 
for grade level and subject area* 



. . many teachers are 
concerned about the quality 
of their tests, yet are 
apparently doing little to 
Improve strategies . . 



replaced interview data collection 
methods with the "Teachers' Self- 
Anal vsis of Classroom Assessment," 
a comprehensive questionnaire 
dipping many dimensions of student 
testing. 

The questionnaire first explores 
the extent of teachers' use of various 
assessment methods: performance 
assessments, published tests, and 
teacher-developed objective tests 
(e.g., multiple choi:e and tine/false, 
etc.). It then asks teachers to describe 
their use of various methods for 
different testing purposes, such as 
groupings diagnosing, grading, etc. 
Finally, the questionnaire asks 
teachers to express their concerns 
about assessment. 

The 228 volunteers, selected from 
teachers in eight school districts 
across the countiy, covered four 
grades: 2, 5, 8 and 11, Each de- 
scribed her or his assessment 
practices in one of four school 
subjects: writing, speaking, science 
or mathematics. The results recon- 
firmed teachers' dependence on self- 
developed tests, underscored their 
concerns about assessment issues in 



general, and revealed inconsistent 
use of quality control procedures. 

A Mixture of Confidence 
and Concern 

The findings suggest that these 
teachei-s tend to use the same 
assessment methods, regardless of 
the testing purpose. For example, 
whether using tests for diagnosis, 
grading, grouping, evaluating 
instruction or communicating 
achievement to parents, teachers 
who rely heavily on stmctured 
performance tests for one purpose 
tend to rely heavily on that method 
for other purposes as well. These 
teachers also report using their own 
objective tests most extensively, 
followed by structured, preplanned 
performance tests, and then by 
spontaneous performance assess- 
ments. Published tests play a 
secondary role. 

Most teachers claim to use their 
selected assessment methods with 
ease and comfort. "However, we 
were surprised to learn that teachers' 
comfoil is not a sign of complacency 
about testing," state NWREL re- 
searchers Rick Stiggins and Nancy 
Biidgeford. "Despite stable patterns 
of test use, we found most study 
participants expressing important 
concerns about their tests. Teachers 
are concerned about making tests 
better and more effective and about 
managing tests efficiently in the 
classroom." 

There is still a gap between 
concern and action, however. For 
example, when questioned on the 
extent to which they applied basic 
quality control procedures, teachers 
acknowledge the following: 

In fully a third of the stmctured 
performance assessments conducted 
by these teachers: 

• Students are not informed of 
performance criteria, 

• Rating procedures are not planned 
in advance of the assessment, 
and/or 

• Levels of adequate performance 
are not defined. 



In over half of the assessments: 

• Scoring criteria are not written 
down, and /or 

• Judgments about student proficien- 
cy are based on a single sample of 
performance, with no repeated 
observations. 

Whenever these basic procedures 
are consistently overlooked, teachers 
are in danger of gathering invalid 
and unreliable assessment informa- 
tion that could hinder instructional 
decision making and student 
development. 

Some Recommendations 

According to the NWREL re- 
searchers, many teachers are con- 
cerned about the quality of their 
tests — yet are apparently doing little 
to improve strategies or to learn 
more about testing. They seem to 
lack either the opportunity or 
motivation to reconsider or revise 
their testing methods. 

What can be done to improve 
things? Here are NWREL research- 
ers' recommendations: 

• More research on teacher-devel- 
oped classroom assessment and 
teachers' testing needs. 



"Most teachers claim to use 
their selected assessment 
methods with ease and 
comfort." 



• Less emphasis by measu rement 
researchers on standardized tests. 

• More comprehensive understand- 
ing of teachers' day-to-day assess- 
ment practices. 

• More relevant insemce training 
for teachers — training that covers 
not only published and teacher- 
developed objective tests, but also 
obseivation-based performance 
assessment. 

• More opportunities for teachers to 
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continued from page 2 

collaborate with one another on 
assessment issues and practices. 

According to Stiggins, *Tlu» most 
optimistic result of our research is 
that a good number of teachers are 
skillful assesoi-s of students. Those 
who do it well need to be linked to 
those who need help. In addition, 
measurement specialists need to find 
ways to provide relevant training 
that addresses teachers' classroom 
concerns." 1 

For a copy of the complete 
research report, contact Richard 
Stiggins, Director, Center for 
Performance Assessment, North- 
west Regional Educational 
Laboratory, 300 S.W. Sixth 
Avenue, Portland, Oregon 97204. 



Teachers Report Comfort with Test Use 

When asked to desci ibe (hen anient ( l.issioom assessment pio( eduies, the 
laigesl peneiilageof leathers in the Center's ikmioii.i1 siudv. .is shown below . 
repot led eoinfnrt.ihle use (i.e.. thov used the test tv^e v\ ltli ease) tot (hen o\\ n 
objectiv e tests, published tests and perfoi ui.uiee tests Few le.iehei s dest ribed 
themselves .is piepariug toi future use oi collaboi atmg with others in usini; 
am assessment approach. 
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"Windows on the Classroom: 
A Look at Teachers' Tests 



In the classroom, teacher-mane tests (not standardized tests) are the major 
source of information on students' progress. Yet despite the important decisions 
that often rest on classroom assessment results, many educators are still uncer- 
tain how to construct or use tests, or how to verify reliability or relevance to 
curriculum. 

Now a Cleveland school district study is providing a rare opportunity to 
investigate teachers' actual testing practices. According to Barbara Chambers, 
director of Policy, Planning and Analysis, a federal court order enforcing 
, desegregation mandated that all classroom tests, including teacher-made tests, 
be developed, administered and scored in a nondiscriminatory manner. To 
verify this, research and analysis staff developed a thorough procedure to check 
overall test quality and verify the absence ofbias in tesis across all grade levels in 
all schools. 



Analyzing Teachers' Tests 

After three years, Cleveland^ re- 
view has provided some unique 
glimpses of what teachers test, how 
they test and (presumably) what they 
value in their curriculum. . re- 
views, conducted by teams of ad- 
ministrators, supervisors, and 
teachers in each subject area, used a 
local instrument designed by district 
researchers Margaret Fleming and 
Barbara Chambers. In part, that re- 
view covers technical merit with re- 
spect to arrangement of questions, test 
format, clarity of directions, legibility 
of individual copies (as Chambers 
notes, "obviously if a test is going to be 
good, one has to be able to read if) , 
and freedom from racial and sexual 
bias. Staff members also judge 
whether each item reflects the charac- 
teristics of sound items, and offer 
comments explaining ratings, 
suggesting improvements, or recom- 
mending ways to better relate ques- 
tions to the intended course outcomes. 

How well are tests designed? 

The test quality review yielded a 
number of striking results. Test direc- 
tions and indications of point values 
for questions were noticeably absent 
from the test samples. Poor legibility 
was common and grammatical errors 
occurred in one out of five tests sur- 
veyed. Overall, however, test format 
was generally acceptable, and tests 
met requirements for nondis- 
criminatory uses of questions. 

A review of 342 tests from all 12 



grades produced equally important 
data on the kinds of questions teachers 
use most frequently (see Table 1). 
Short answer questions were over- 
whelmingly preferred . But this format 
is not without problems. Major flaws 
cited by reviewers included: am- 
biguity in questions that increase the 
range of responses which could be 
considered correct and inclusion of 
more than one acceptable response. 
While teachers favored the short- 
answer format, they showed minimal 
interest in essay questions; less than 
2% of the items in all tests reviewed 
were essay based. 

continued on page 3 



On the Inside 

This issue of CAPTRENDS h&h- 
lights recent projects here and in 
Europe on teachers 9 classroom test- 
ing practices. In addition* we'll look 
at 

• Use of performance tests in 
Britain's National Assessment 

• An inservice program to develop 
better classroom tests 

• Ways to improve students 9 test 
taking skills 

• A study on exemplary teacher 
evaluation programs 

•Aids for improving communica- 
tions assessment 

• Outstanding fall arui winter 
train ing opportun i ties 
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Windows on tho Classroom: 
A Look at Tfcachcra Tasts 

continued from page 1 

What do teachers test? 

The review also offers us a snapshot 
of the cognitive level of questions 
teachers rely on in classroom testing. 
Using the six behavior categories 
spelled out by Bloom (e.g. , knowledge 
of terms, knowledge of facts, knowl- 
edge of rules and principles, skill in 
using processes and procedures, abil- 
ity to make translations, and ability to 
make applications) to categorize 
questions, the reviewers were able to 
draw several conclusions from their 
survey. 

First, teachers relied heavily on test 
questions that sampled knowledge of 
facts. In fact, when three categories 
were combined — knowledge of 
terms, knowledge of facts , and knowl- 
edge of rules — almost 80% of the test 
questions reviewed focused on these 
areas. Interestingly, these basic 
knowledge acquisition levels were 
emphasized far more frequently by 
junior high teachers than by either 
elementary or high school teachers 
(94% of junior high teachers versus 
69% in each of the other two 
categories). 



Only 3% of the questions In all 
tests reviewed required stu- 
dents to apply learning. 

On the other hand, only 3% of the 
questions in all tests reviewed re- 
quired students to apply learning. 
Elementary math classes used this 
strategy most frequently (18%). By 
contrast, neither elementary-level 
language arts tests nor secondary- 
level English tests included questions 
measuring knowledge application . 

These results would seem to indi- 
cate that teachers give little priority to 
applying knowledge in testing. This 
inference draws reinforcement from 
the virtual absence of essay questions* 
even in areas where the}' would seem 
to be logically included. ( M»rail, con- 
tend Fleming and Chambers, students 
may have little opportunity to learn to 
express themselves coherently. The 
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authors farther point out that 
teachers' avoidance of the essay for- 
mat seems to support educational cri- 
tics' contention that schools have been 
successful at teaching students to 
handle quick, short interpretations, 
while overlooking activities that call 
for analysis or application. 

Fleming and Chambers caution 
that the findings present a picture of 
teachers' priorities. The overwhelm- 
ing emphasis on knowledge of terms, 
of facts, and of rules and principles, 
implies that this is w\at teachers con- 
sider of primary importance — or at 
least easiest to test and grade. Regard- 
less, what we test for is what students 
learn because tests inevitably shape 
the curriculum. If Cleveland*; results 
hold true, teachers across the country 
may indeed need to examine their 
tests more closely and ask if they are 
testing what the}' re-ally wish to teach. 

For a more complete description of 
Cleveland)? research, contact either 
Dr. Margaret Fleming, Special As- 
sistant to the Superintendent, or 
Dr. Barbara Chambers, Director 
of Policy , Planning and Analysis, 
Cleveland School District, 1380 
East Sixth Street, Cleveland, Ohio 
44114. Or, refer to Testing in the 
Schools (Walter Hathaway, 
editor) Jossey-Bass Inc., 1983. 



Comprehensive 
Inservice in One Neat 
Testing Package 

A classroom test evaluation in- 
strument developed by Margaret 
Fleming and Barbara Chambers (as 
part of a package on classroom test- 
ing) will soon be available to other 
districts. According to ETS staff 
member Lorraine Gaire, who has 
been involved in preparing the in- 
service package, the four modules of 
the program may be acquired from 
either ETS or CTB McGraw-Hill in 
mid-September. 

Designed especially for school or 
district inservice, the training pack- 
age focuses specifically on teacher- 
made tests; it gives teachers assist- 
ance in overall planning, construct- 
ing objective and essay items, as- 
sembling and administering, and 
scoring and analyzing tests. An 
evaluation guide for analyzing indi- 
vidual tests and items is included in 
the four module package, along 
with slide cassettes* suggestions for 
practical activities and instructors 
materials. Ilie product, Med Four 
Kn's to Ch+ssroom Testing, costs 
$35. For more specific informa- 
tion* contact Lorraine Gaire, N.E. 
Field Office, ETS, Princeton, 
Neivjersev 08540, (609) 734- 
1128. 
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How Hard Are 
Your Classroom 
Tests? 

A test that is Ux> difficult ran demor- 
alize an entire class. A test that is too 
(lifik'iilt or too easy can fail to accu- 
rately portray student achievement. 
A good test not only contains ques- 
tions of appropriate difficulty, but is 
also carefully ordered so that stu- 
dents progress from easier to more 
challenging test items, and moti- 
vation stays high. Teachers can con- 
struct such tests, of course, only by 
knowing the difficulty of each test 
item - a task which need not involve 
arduous mathematical computation. 
A test question which discriminates 
appropriately among students 
should be aimed at the middle range 
of performance, meaning that at 
least 50% of the class gets it right. 
The difficulty of a question, more- 
over, is ideally based on the student s 
need to apply higher level thinking 
skills, rather than on recollection of 
esoteric facts. A test intended to rank 
students based on their knowledge 
of the material, must discriminate 
among thoroughly prepared, rea- 
sonably well prepared and poorly 
prepared students, and must include 
enough questions to ensure that 
such discriminations are not due to 
chance. 

Determining Difficulty 

Knowing how much difficulty stu- 
dents have experienced with test 
questions provides a good clue to- 
ward identifying "/Inch questions 
may be too easy, ambiguous, or diff i- 
cult. The difficulty of test questions 
can be specified through a simple 
procedure that can be done m class 
with students help. This procedure, 
devised by Diederich, helps identify 
short answer, true-false, multiple 
choice or matching items that mav 
need additional attention. It u-qiiiiv* 
these fom steps: 



1. Arrange the scored test papers m 
order from the highest to low est 
scoi e. 

2. Distribute the upper half of the 
test papers, one to each student in 
either the front or back half of the 
room, (iive the bottom half of the 
tests to students in the other half 
of the room. Test papei-s with tied 
scores in the middle should be 
randomly assigned to top and 
bottom halves. 

A. For each test question ask stu- 
dents in each half of the room to 
raise their hands whenever their 
test papers show a correct re- 
sponse. This will give you the 
numbers oflow scoring and high 
scoring students who got each 
item correct. Record this infor- 
mation. If a question is a good 
one for ranking students, then 
substantially more high than low 
scorers should have gotten it 
right. If, on the other hand, both 
high .«nd low scoring students 
had difficult)' with a question, or 
if more lows than highs an- 
swered it correctly, look carefully 
at the wording of the item and at 
the kinds of responses students 
gave. The item may be keyed in- 
correctly (i.e., the wrong re- 
sponse is marked correct), may 
be highly ambiguous, or - in the 
case of multiple-choice items - 
may be worded in such a way 
that more than one response 
could be considered correct. 

4. For each item then, sum the 
number of students (low and 
high) who got the item correct. If 
more than [)()% got it right, the 
question may be too easy. If 
fewer than 'Al)% got it right, the 
item maybe too hard. Remember 
that item difficult}' is not the only 
criterion for judging quality; 
both easy and difficult test items 
must occasionally be ivtained be- 
cause - despite their relative ease 
or difficultv - thev measuie criti- 
cal concepts in the best wav pos- 
sible. At the Scime lime, am item 
identified .is \ er\ eas\ oi \ ei \ 



hard should be reviewed to be 
sine it is testing a key concept 
and is doing so appropriately. If 
an appropriate item is giving stu- 
dents trouble, further instruction 
may be needed. 

Diedei iehs four-step model offers 
several benefits. First, it gives teach- 
ers a relatively painless method for 
determining item difficulty. Second, 
it encourages students to carefully 
examine each test question - a ac- 
tice which, in the best of all worlds, 
may cany over into their test taking 
habits as well. Third, it affords an 
excellent opportunity to review indi- 
vidual options for each item, and 
analyze why questions were missed. 
Simultaneously, it gives the teacher a 
chance to pinpoint which questions 
deserve closer scrutiny or revision. 
Student performance information, if 
retained item-by-item on a master 
copy of the test, can be veiy useful in 
setting instructional priorities, as 
well as in determining which test 
items should be retained, restruc- 
tured or discarded. 

puhlu atiofis ft am Ediuatiotud Testing 
Setvicc, Pnmetott, iVne/r/.s<r. provide mote 
detailed dist \ussum at this eu.sy •sttutcgt' for 
determining test question difficulty Thtv (ire 
Making the Classroom Tent: A Guide for 
Teachers tMT'A) and Short-Cut Statistics 
for Teacher-Made Tests hv thud Ihedet it h 
iMTAl 
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Listing of Suggested Materials 



The entire staff of the [effective] school is neid ac- 
countable and takes responsibility for the academic 
progress of students as reflected in test scores In effec- 
tive schools test results are not filed away and 
forgotten 

— Joseph Murphy and Jennifer Pruyn, 'Factors That 
Contribute to School Effectiveness 
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Suggested Resources on Monitoring 



Resources in this listing may be purchased fi n various distributors il unavailable through library loan Direct contact 
with the supplier provides the most current once and availability of the item The Illinois State Board of Education 
makes nu recommendation of these materials and no promotional endorsement should be inferred Each entry lists 
the known specifications about the resource source title, author, publication date, type of material (program ormt. au- 
diovisual or software), length and a short description 



Source Association for Supervision and 

Curriculum Development (ASCD) 
Department 1 165 
225 North Washington 
Alexandria. Virginia 22314 
703/549-9110 

Resources 

Grading Schools and Testing Teachers This theme 
issue of Educational Leadership includes a series on 
testing and a special feature on humanism in education 
(December 1 980. journal. 80 pp ) 

Helping Teachers Manage Classrooms Daniel L Duke, 
editor The chapters in this book, each with a different 
author, focus on various educational issues, improving 
discipline, classroom management techniques, special 
problems of teachers and students, and school climate 
and organization (1982. book. 165 pp) Note Summar- 
ies of relevant chapters from this book are included on 
page 54 of this publication 

Teacher and School Effectiveness Research shows 
that effective schools have characteristics in common 
Barak Rosenshine discusses the importance of academic 
focus, selection of activities, grouping of students, 
demonstration-practice-feedback, and mastery Ronald 
Edmonds lists principal's style, instructional emphasis, 
expectation, climate, and assessment of pupil progress 
Peter Mortimore's study of English schools confirms 
this list (videocassette, 21 mm) 

Source Center for Performance Assessment 

Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory 
300 Southwest Sixth Avenue 
Portland. Oregon 97204 
503/248-6800 

Resource 

The Center, part of the Northwest Regional Educational 
Laboratory, publishes research papers on technical and 
practical issues on test development and performance 
assessment It also has a Monogram Series which offers 
training and practit al applications to help teachers im 
prove assessment ol student pei formance The Center 
provides annotated bibliographies on various assess 
ment topu s free of t harge and publishes C<ipttends a 
newsletter that rehects the interest 1 - and a< tivities of 
the center Examples ol Cdptrond s ^>rti< les are in< Hided 
in this publication i,n pages b/ 03 

O 
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Source ERIC Clearinghouse on Tests. 

Measurements, and Evaluation 
Educational Testing Service 
Princeton, New Jersey 08541 
609/734-5176 

Resources 

fntelhgence. Intelligence Testing, and School Practices 
DeLisi. Richard Written for parents and teachers who 
want information on intelligence testing as a school 
practice, this report focuses on an account of the factors 
which led to intelligence testing and its use in schools 
The author's purpose is to make individuals aware that 
there are no right or wrong answers on the subject of in- 
telligence testing, but that the knowledge gained from 
learning more about intelligence testing will help in for- 
mulating more informed opinions (ERIC/TM Report 74. 
1980) 

Measuring Attitudes toward Reading Epstein. Ira Infor- 
mation on reading attitude evaluation is scattered in dis- 
sertations, journal articles, unpublished research 
reports, and various other sources This sourcebook at- 
tempts to provide some control over the information 
scatter by exploring issues related to reading attitude 
assessment and by providing a wide-ranging sample of 
existing measurement instruments Copies of 14 repre- 
sentative reading attitude measures, including informa- 
tion on availability and administration and scoring gui- 
delines, are provided (ERIC/TM Report 73. 1980) 

Reporting Test Scores to Different Audiences Frech- 
tling, Joy A, and Myerberg N James The purpose of 
this report is to address issues in the release of test 
scores to a variety of audiences parents, school board 
members, school staff, the news media, and the general 
public It discusses the kinds of information that such 
reports might include and suggests some strategies for 
piesenting them (ERIC/TM Report 85 1980) 

The Role of Measurement in the Process of Instruction 
Smith, Jeffrey K Testing can be uii effective efficient, 
and nonthreatenmq method of gathering information 
foi making instnictien.il (let isions about children This 
paper in< Hides dis< ussions of measurement and 
i lassroom in-lru-tion standardized tests and testing 
teim , and s-ime » onstderatmn in ( oris I rut tmrj 
. I.isshu.m tests ItHlC I M Rep^t /() \ l M\)) 




Sex Bias in Testing An Annotated Bibliography Hunt, 
Barbara An awareness of subtle forms of sex bias has 
led to a rapidly expanding interest in the ways in which 
tests, test items, and testing situations discriminate 
against women This 125-item bibliography was com- 
piled to provide access to various aspects of this perti- 
nent subject (ERIC/TM Report 71. 1979) 

Source National Committee for Citizens in Education 
410 Wilde Lake Village Green 
Columbia, Maryland 21044 
301/997-9300 

Resource. 

Parents Can Understand Testing This publication can 
help parents to understand what test results mean and 



how they may affect the child, whether a student did 
poorly on a math test has a low IQ, or is performing 
above or below grade level 

Source NEA Professional Library 
PO Box 509 

West Haven, Connecticut 06516 
203/934-2669 

Resource 

Evaluating Students by Classroom Observation 
Watching Students Grow his individual study guide as- 
sists teachers in constructing assessments based on 
behavioral observations and teacher judgments (Refer- 
ence and Resource Series, book) 
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Suggestions for Further Study 



It appears that the classroom in which the teacher 
moves rapidly about, monitoring students and raising 
the number of substantive interactions with students, is 
the class where students do well 

-David C Berlmei The Half-Full Glass A Review 
of Research on Teaching ' 
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Updating This Publication 



Section I of this publication t onlains computer searches ol the Educational Resoun es Information Center (ERIC) 
database through June 198b However the ERIC database is updated monthly with nearly ) 200 new document entries 
and art'Hes f'om ov>r 780 major ^dm ,it« >nal mum nak Thf»r pf< >rp new information is eon I inuallv available 

Several information centers in Illinois can provide periodic updates to these searches (monthly, quarterly, or annually, 
as needed) By contacting these agencies, school district personnel can le£ i rn the user policy and prices for ERIC 
searches A list of these computer search services appears on page 81 

To facilitate the updating of this publication, a possible search strategy on monitoring is outlined below The reference 
librarian or user services coordinator can use these terms to retrieve additional resources 



Monitoring 



Concept A 

student evaluation 
educational testiny 

Related terms 
gradmg/df 
testing/df 
testing programs 
test use 
test results 

educational assessment 
evaluation methods 



Concept B 

school\w)effectiveness/ti, de, ab, id 
effective(w)school Vti, ab. id 
quality (1 w)schoolVti, ab. id 
monitored w)student ? Vti. ab 



Concept C 

UD-8606 UD = 9999 



Note to computer searcher 

These search strategies are for the DIALOG information svstem and need modification for other systems Limiting to 
major descriptor emphasis or deleting a term will reduu the number of postings Omitting Concept B or adding relat- 
ed descriptors to Concept A will me^ase the number ol resources, if necessary Use u! the question mark ( ? ) after a 
word will retrieve various endings (e g school schools s( hooling) 
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How To Obtain ERIC Resources 



The computer search printouts of the ERIC ^Educational Resources Information Center) database in Sect'on I of this 
publication contain references to educational journal (EJ) articles and educational documents (ED) Reproductions of 
these matenalb are available from several sources 



Educational Journals (EJ) 

Because of copyright restrictions on the ordinal jour- 
nals obtaining copieb of the journal articles can be diffi- 
cult The first step is the local schoo. or public library 
which may carry subscriptions to the more familiar jour- 
nals If not available there, the librarian may suggest 
inter-library loan of the materials and explain the policy, 
procedures, and prices (if any) involved in that process 

Another alternative is to purchase copies of the articles 
from University Microfilms International (UMI) Articles 
available from this vendor are indicated by the presence 
of "Reprint UMI" m the journal citation of the search 
printout The latest price information is available from 

UMI Article Clearinghouse 
300 North Zeeb Road 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 48106 
800/732-0616 

Article copies are mailed within 48 hours of receipt of 
the order Including EJ number, author, title of article, 
name of journal, volume, issue number, and date for 
each article makes processing of orders faster 



Educational Documents (ED) 

Complete collections of ERIC documents on microfiche 
are available at numerous resource facilities nationwide 
The Illinois locations, listed on page 84 of this publica- 
tion, may furnish these materials to Illinois educators 
free or for a minimal charge 

As with the journals, the documents are available from 
a commercial vendor, the ERIC Document Reproduction 
Service (EDRS). in either microfiche (MF) or paper copy 
(PC) The price per document is based on the number of 
pageb and is subject to change Current price informa- 
tion for documents and microfiche is to be found on the 
next page The address for ordering ERIC documents is 

ERIC Document Reproduction Service (EDRS) 
PO Box 190 

Arlington, Virginia 22210 
703/841-1212 
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How to Read Citations Listed in the Printout 



{ Rlf '( (l.,(Mtionjl RebPiia es Informal h.!- i ►■nlcf 1 i 'nl.nn , n ft n r 
init u st t. - the eduiMtion ( il i (jmmur'il\ 



,n i ' nt 1 it 



.!'U1 lJ. ». lil!'. Ills (I t 'I of 



Sample Record (EJ) 





EJ2* 1 799 AAS32939 

School Ef f ectlveness*Teacher Effectiveness 

Hansen J Mpr re I 1 

Hlqh School Journal v^§n5 p222y26_ 
Available from Rfipe'fnt LMl I 

Lanquaqe Eng 

OocumpnU*<pe JOURNAL ARTICLE ( OBO ) 
(OTOl^^tfsIT ION PAPER M20) 

author asserts that effective teachprs are far wore 
Critical to SChoo I ef f PC t 1 vrress than 1 nnova t 1 OnS In sChoo 1 
orqaniiat ion, facilities, or curriculum He reviews some 
studies on the characteristics of effective teachers to 
Suggr»s t criteria for Identifying and evaluating effective 
teachers Mo urges schools to invest in teacher proficiency 
(SJL) 

Descriptors f duca t 1 ona I 1 nnova t ion , *Educa tional Ouallty, 
E l em«*n tary Secondly Education, Evaluation Criteria, 
Personality Traits, Research Needs. *Teacher Characteristics. 
•Teacher Effectiveness. -Teacher Evaluation. -Teaching Skills 



C( mnu-rt ial Ordenrni 

P<Kje lumbers 
Month Year of Issue 



Sample Record (ED) 



Accession Number. 
Title « 



Author(s) 
Datt) Published - 
Number (jI f\ujt»s 



JCD? I 7 r .65 f AO M /CO 

^ focus on These 4 factors to Affect What Students Lej, 
(wolft Leslie G 
Na t I ona I 5 c Moo I Poar ds Assoc I a t i onfli^^wash i ngton, 
EduCat tona I Policies Service 



MF01/PC01 Plus Postage 
nquaqt C rig I I sh 



Document type NON-CLA$SPOOM MAIf fiHl (055) SCPIAl (022) 
Geographi c Source U S District of Col urrb I a 
Journa I Announcement P I f NOV 8 ? 

School boards can improve their schools If they focus on 
four f ac t or s t ha t eduCA t 1 ona I research uayl frost str png I y 
Influence school effectiveness The four factors are (t) th« 
time students spend on the subject matter each day (2)' 
tewtbooks {3> teachers and their teaching methods and (4) ; 
principals support to help te,icbers achieve Instructional 
objectives for each factor board policies can help improve 
effectiveness Concerning the factor of time for Instance 
board policies should Hlol tpecific arr-ounts of time to basic 
skills instruction, require dally lesson pla^s and dlscouraqe. 
classroom interruptions and tine not Spent on instruction A 
po.ird should recjulre textbooks to match MS policies on 
ducational philosophy «nd toachlnrj metriods and should maue 
jrc lexttoons are readable and Appropriate to the grade 
i vel For teachers boards snnuld set sreriflt. hiring 

stt. ds and instructional str.-uecj«es and should ptescrlbe 
r*a Jtar formil evaluations anJ additional tnseryice U « liitnij 



ere I np rovp^ent 'S heedr'l f in,i! 
r i nc I pa I S ' t a« b s and pnroi r,vi« t hi 
vA luT 1 on n'id C I flS'rnon s.j >er v i s i r 

tn' fiprors Adu t n (s t ra t Or P"1f 
Olr U of I djr-T t lr,n Co 1 e f lo^r 

Prmrip^is s^rinol t f f rc t i , p >ps s 



I 



Tr 



f f l n l t ion Time factors (leaf 



ly bia'ds snould Specify 
m to con pntrMe on teacher 
n ( A u t hn r/BK| 
•Board nf fdjratlnn Policy 
n tar y r ,pr or uiar y f d'lf a t i u 

• 1 e.ic rter | f f pc I Upni'<« 
1 in 'Ipilf .r»l »■ tt .-Oh 

■ t tme on rasK 



Source 



Cost (if ordered from EDRS) 



Abstract 



L Rl( "juum.ils inij <li x 



n! - . If ' . i \ i « 1 . 1 1 ) I < 



( )lr |. I 
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BES1 COPV AVAILABLE 



HOW TO ORDER ERIC DOCUMENTS 



ERIC 



* Document Reproduction Service 

3900 WHEELER *V£ AlE XANDRiA VA 22304 jn: 1 ftOO 2V V*** 
— — — 0*>£fiATE0 B* 



EDRS 



ORDER FORM 



COMPUTER MICROFILM CORPORATION 
70J 623 0500 



IMPORTANT INSTRUCTIONS 



SHIP TO 



ORDER BY ED NO. (6 digits) 
See Resources in Education 
(RIE) 

SPECIFY EITHER: 

Microfiche (MF) 
or 

Paper Copy (PC) 

ENTER UNIT PRICE 

(See Below) 



ENCLOSE CHECK OR MONEY 
ORDER 

Payable to EDRS 

FOREIGN CUSTOMERS - CHECKS 

Must be drawn on A U S Bank 
NO PURCHASE ORDERS 

Accepted from Foreign Customers 
OR U.S. CUSTOMERS MAY ENCLOSE 

AN AUTHORIZED ORIGINAL 

PURCHASE ORDER 



BILL TO 



INCLUDE SHIPPING CHARGES* COMPLETE AND SIGN BELOW 

(See Charts Below For U S Shipments) 
(Fortign shipments are based on International Postal Rates) 



Date 

Signature. 



Title _ 



ED NUMBER 



NO Oh 
PAGES 



NO OF COPIES 



MF 



PC 



UNIT 
PRICE 



TOTAL 



UNIT PRICE SCHEDULE 



MICROFICHE (MF) 



NUMBER FICHE EACH ED 


#PRICE 


CODE Price 


1 to 5 (up to 460 pages) 


MF01 


$ 75 


1 to 6 (481-576 pages) 


MF02 


90 


1 to 7 (577-672 pages) 


V1F03 


1 05 


1 to 8 (673-768 pages) 


MF04 


1 20 


Each Additional 






microfiche (additional 96 pages) 




.15 



PAPER COPY (PC) 



NUMBER PAGES EACH ED # PRICE CODE Price 

1 to 25 PCO^ $1 80 

26 to 50 PC 02 3 60 

5 MO 75 PC03 5 40 

76 to 100 PC04 7 20 

Each additional 

25 pages 1 80 



TOTAL NO. OF PAGES 



TAX EXEMPT NO. 



DEPOSIT ACCT NO. 



SUBTOTAL 



VA RESIDENTS ADD 
40* SALES TAX 



SHIPPING 



TOTAL 



CHARTS FOR DETERMINING SHIPPING CHARGES 



ict ri acc oncTAr.P rnp 


1-7 


8-19 


20-30 


31-42 


43-54 


55-67 


68-80 


Microfiche 


Microfiche 


Microfiche 


Microfiche 


Microfiche 


Microfiche 


Microfiche 


ONLY 


ONLY 


ONLY 


ONLY 


ONLY 


ONLY 


ONLY 


$0 22 


$0 39 


$0 56 


$0 73 


$0 90 


$1 07 


$1 24 



UNITED PARCEL SERVICE SERVICE CHARGES-CONTINENTAL U.S. SHIPMENTS ONLY 



1 lb 


2 lbs 


3 lbs 


4 lbs 


5 lbs 


6 lbs 


7 lbs 


8 to 1 0 lbs 


81-160 MF 


161-330 MF 


331-500 MF 


501-670 MF 


671-840 MF 


841-1010 MF 


1011-1180 MF 


1 181-1690 MF 


or 1-75 PC 


or 76-150 PC 


or 151-225 PC 


or 226-300 PC 


or 301-375 PC 


or 376-450 PC 


or 451-525 PC 


525-750 PC 


PAGES 


PAGES 


PAGES 


PAGES 


PAGES 


PAGES 


PAGES 


PAGES 


Not to Exceed 


Not to Exceed 


Not to Exceed 


Not to Exceed 


Not to Exceed 


Not to Exceed 


Not to Exceed 


Not to Exceed 


$1 74 


$2 16 


$2 57 


$2 99 


$3 40 


$3 82 


$4 24 


$4 65-55 48 



NOTE— Orders lc 81 or more microfiche and all oroers Id- paper copies (PCt *.n be shipped via United Pn'ce, Service unless otherwise instructed 

PLEASE DO NOT REMOVE 

THIS FORM MAY BE PHOTOCOPIED OR ADDITIONAL COPIES OBTAINED FROM EDRS Rev,i 
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Resource Agencies 



Monitoring means both watching or attending to stu- 
dent beh.jvior in the i lassroom and keeping track ol stu 
d'Mit progress or) assignments and in other learning 
ac tivities 

-Carolyn M Evertsnn and Edmund T Emmer 'Pre- 
ventive Classroom Management 
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Established by educational reform legislation in July 1985 and m operation hy January 19do ih.- 
Educational Service Centers develop and deliver services designed to mo< t the r..*t .K of ^h./oib 
within the.r service areas Services to schools mduue providing stall development opportunity to 
improve knowledge and skills of educators serving us a clearinghouse for edec ationa! ink rm.itiuri 
and research and serving as the primary regional delivery system for existing ar.fi future federal and 
state related programs and services 



Educational Service Center 1 

The Honorable Blanche Martin 
Regional Superintendent 
Courthouse Room 712 
Rockford IL 61 101 
815/987 3060 

Educational Service Center 2 

The Honorable William Thompson 
Regional Superintendent 
Room A 904 County Building 
Waukegan I L 60085 
312 6313 

Educational Service Center 3 

Dr Willnm Atlea 
Community Consolidated Dist #34 
1401 Greenwood Road 
Glenview IL 60025 
312 '998 5000 

Educational Service Center 4 

The Honorable Berardn J Desimone 

Reqmnal Superintendent 

421 County Farm Road Box 500 

When ton IL 1)0187 

312/682-7150 

Educational Service Center 5 

Dr Lawrence Stoneburrer 
Elmwood P irk Comrn Disl a 401 
8201 West Fuller t on Avenue 
Hmwood Park IL 60635 
312/41>2 7 272 

Educational Service Center 6 

Dr Mr f lair Grant 
Chicago Board of Education 
18H) V\Vsl Per hinrj6E(S) 
Chicago IL 00609 
3 12/890 8000 



Educational Service Center 7 

Dr Edward J Rachford 
HompWi iod Fl« tssmoi »r C H S 

DiM -233 
999 Kedzio Avenue 
FlobSmoor IL 00422 
312/71W 30/3 

Educational Service Center 8 

The Honorable Phillip Hott 
Regional Super in tender it 
Courthouse 
Morrison IL 61270 
815/772 7201 

Educational Service Center 9 

The Honorable Joe Mini 
Regional Superintendent 
1 19 West Madison, Room 102 
Ottawa IL 6135C 
815/434-0780 

Educational Service Center 1 0 

The Honorable Richard Kruse 
Regional Superintendent 
Courthouse Room 29 
Morns IL 6(M50 
81 r v942-9024 e*t 24/ 

Educational Service Center 1 1 

The Horn rabl. ja< J. Pu kurd 
Regional Suponntender it 
Box 556 

Macomb II 61455 
30') 83/ 4821 

Educational Service Center 1 2 

The Honomhle Si lit- Ci Mver - 

gionul Superait- ndent 
PO Box WY) 
Pekm IL 61 554 
309'34b 4114 



Educational Service Center 1 3 

Tb< Hon. ,nibl» > ,nj< r mma- 
R» gi> 'ii.ii bop* rtnti i ■ i» n! 
200 S, otb I r, ijri, > B< 91'i 
R^nt.-ul II oldoo 
2- 7 ,'&J3 321 '3 

Educational Service Center 14 

Tnr Hon irubit H mud Vo „ 
R* gu rial Su| ilendent 
R >(im 208 L'-urity Boil im ) 
SpnngtVhj it >>2 '01 
21 V 753 MOO 

Educational Service Center 1 5 

Tlv Honorable ft 'seM.in, Sht ph» rd 
Regional Superintendent 
B ix 340 

Charleston IL bV)20 
217, 348-0151 

Educational Service Center 16 

The Honorable Martha 0 Malley 
Regional Superintendent 
10 Puhlu . ivjare 
BeMoviiU' II o2220 
618-2// OoOO 

Educational Service Center 1 7 

The H norubte S muiel V'hib 1 
f<« |i< >n.il Su| cnnt'-f. i» ol 
Hk hl.iruK <un f v O urlhi o^e 
Dlnrv IL lO l f ,0 
(>1H 3'i2 It- -{1 

Educational Service Cent- - 18 

The Hi.n.ir.ibl. Willi, in i 
Ro.ji na ! Su[ «'ririt» , no» nl 
1 1 2 N rth (mm 
Harrisl-urg II 02 )4b 
bib' 2b3 5581 



Computer Search Services — Illinois 



The Program Planning and Development Section conidUtd tt ui folit-wmij .mcm, t * ^ dbo.it ihe availability of s« an fi ser- 
vices to lllino'-j schools Search services may b* available at other >ites as w< 11 nut only thuM 1 iqenaos wh.eh pruvd 
ed information are included in this list School personnel will need to make requests directly to thcs- t j«jenv ies and 
comply with individual user policies Fhe list is arranged alphah^th ally by city of k cahun 



Argonne National Laboratory 
9700 South Cass Avenue 
Argonne. Illinois 60439 
312/972-4225 

Cost of Service. Connect time cost plus offline print 
costs (if any) plus $20 administrative fee 

Turnaround Time Not known 



Shawnee Library System 
Greenbnar Road 
Carterville, Illinois 62918 
618/985-3711 

Cost of Service. Full cost recovery, except for li- 
brarians' time, use of machines and paper STI patrons 
(people using public libraries for information concerning 
their work) will be subsidized through June 30. 1 985 

Turnaround Time: One week, less if "Rush" is request- 
ed 



Eastern Illinois University 

Library, Information Systems Department 

Charleston, Illinois 61 920 

217/581-6094 

Cost of Service. ERIC database - $20 00. no charge 
to Eastern Illinois University community 

Turnaround Time One day plus mailing time 



Chicago Public Library 
Computer Assisted Reference Center 
425 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 6061 1 
312/269-2915 

Cost of Service. First f»ve minutes of online search 
time — $3 00, after that, a charge of $2 00 per minute 
online time, plus actual cost of citation charges 

Turnaround Time Online — immediate, offline print- 
out — three to five days 



Loyola University of Chicago 
Julia D Lewis Library 
820 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago. Illinois 6061 1 
312/G70-2875 

Cost of Service Inquire for charges 

Turnaround Time Online — immediate offline print- 
out — five days 



Northwestern University Medical Library 
320 East Superior 
Chicago. Illinois 6061 1 
312/649-8109 

Cost of Service Admmistative fee of $30 pius all 
direct search costs 

Turnaround Time. Not known 



University of Illinois at Chicago 
Library of the Health Sciences 

Information Services 
1750 West Polk 
Chicago. Illinois 60612 
312/996-8993 

Cost of Service ERIC database - $9 for 10 minutes, 
plus $15 per offline page printed, $15 surcharge for 
non-university users 

Turnaround Time Online — one day, offline printout 
— seven days 



McHenry County College 
Learning Resources Center 
Route 14 at Lucas Road 
Crystal Lake. Illinois 60014 
815/455-3700 

Cost of Service Cost of search plus $3 00 service 
charge 

Turnaround Time Two to four days 



The John Crerar Library of the University of Chicago 
5730 South Ellis Avenue 
Chicago, I'lmois 60637 
312/962-8307 

Cost Of Service Administrative fee of $50 plus ( on 
nect time and print charges 

Turnaround Time Not known 

ERJC 



Northern Illinois University 
Founders Memorial Library 
DoKalb Illinois 601 15 

815/753-19% 

Cost of Service Dependent on computer time and 
length of printout Approximately $40/minute plus 
$ 10/citation 

Turnaround Time f ive days 
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Southern Illinois University 
Lovejoy Library 
Box 63 

Edwardsville. Illinois 62026 
618/692-2906 

Cost of Service University community — charge 
only lor actual cost of offline printouts others — full 
cost 

Turnaround Time Seven days 



National College of Education 
College Library Center 
2840 Sheridan Road 
Evanston. Illinois 60201 
312/256-5150, Ext 275 
Reference Hotline 312/256-1057 

Cost of Service. College community — actual cost of 
search, Illinois educators — cost plus $10. Other — 
cost plus $20 

Turnaround Time Online — one day 



Northwestern University Library 

Computer Assisted Information Service (NULCAIS) 

1935 Sheridan Road 

Evanston. Illinois 60201 

312/492-7656 

Cost of Service Cost recovery plus $30/hour for non- 
Northwestern users 

Turnaround Time Three to four days 



Highland Community College 
Library 

2998 West Pearl City Road 
Freeport. Illinois 61032 
815/235-6121 

Cost of Service Cost of search 
Turnaround Time Ten minutes 



Western Illinois Library System 
1518 South Henderson 
Galesburg. Illinois 61401 
- 309/734-8524 

Cost of Service On a case by case basis 

Turnaround Time Varied 



DuPage Library System 

P 0 Box 268 

127 South First Street 

Geneva, Illinois 601 34 

312/232-8457 

Cost of Service $10 f>ff cJ.il.ih.r*" ^mh hod plus 
costs for ovor 20 utations or lor por ro(<>r<i voruiur 
charges 

Turnaround Timo Usually 24 hours 



Western Illinois University 
Library 

Macomb, Illinois 61455 
309/298-2411 

Cost of Service Determined at time of negotiation 
with user 

Turnaround Time Four days 



Illinois State University 
Milner Library 
Normal Illinois 61761 
309/438-3441 

Cost of Service. Subsidy for on-campus users, others 
are charged the actual cost 

Turnaround Time Online output (weekdays) — 
hours, offline printout — days 



Suburban Library System 
9444 South Cook Avenue 
Oak Lawn. Illinois 60453 
312/423-0843 

Cost of Service $10 per database searched 

Turnaround Time Same or next day availability, 
dependent on the question 



Starved Rock Library System Headquarters 
900 Hitt Street 
Ottawa. Illinois 61350 
815/434-7537 

Cost of Service $1000 plus on-line and teleconnect 
charges 

Turnaround Time Call for information 



Bradley University 
Library 

Data Base Services 
Peoria, Illinois 61625 
309/676-7611. Ext 530 

Cost of Service Bradley University students and 
faculty — no charge, others — actual costs plus $5 
($20 minimum) 

Turnaround Time Three to six days 



Rock Valley College 
Educational Resources Conter 
3301 North Mulford Road 
Rookforcl, Illinois 61111 
81 5'(>C>4 4432 

Cost of Service BRS < nsl '< »r lh»- sf.ir< h no .rdrirtroruil 
sorvit o c hiirtjo 

Turnaround Time Within .'-Hi urs 
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Rockford College 
Howard Collman Library 
5050 East State Street 
Rockford. Illinois 61 108 2393 
815/226-4035 

Cost of Service $? 00 wvirp charge plus cost of the 
search 

Turnaround Time Within 24 hours 



Rockford Public Library 
215 North Wyman Street 
Rockford. Illinois 61 101 
815/956-6731 

Cost of Service Cost of search, no additional service 
charge 

Turnaround Time 24-48 hours 



University of Illinois 
College of Medicine 
Library of the Health Sciences 
1601 Parkview Avenue 
Rockford. Illinois 61 107 
815/987-7364 

Cost of Service Faculty and students - cost of 
search plus $2 00, Non-faculty - cost of search plus 
$15 00 

Turnaround Time Same day 



North Suburban Library System 
5215 0akton Street 
Skokie. Illinois 60007 
312/679-1380 

Cost of Service Administrative fee of $10 plus all 
direct search costs 

Turnaround Time Not known 



ERIC Clearinghouse on Elementary 

and Early Childhood Education 
Collegeof Education 
University of Illinois 
805 W(3St Pennsylvania Avenue 
Urhnna, Illinois 61801 
217/333-1386 

Cost of Service ERIC database - $15 base fee plus 
actual cost of time online, plus actual cost of printout, 
plus $2 00 postage and handling 

Turnaround Time Quick search - eight hours, local 
- one to five days, other - five to ten days. SDI by 
arrangement 



ERIC Clearinghouse on Reading 

and Communication Skills 
National Council of Teachers of English 
1111 Kenyon Road 
Urbana, Illinois 61801 
217/328-3870 

Cost of Service $25 for up to 50 citations. $ 10 for 
each additional citation 

Turnaround Time One to two weeks 



Mornson-Talbott Library 
219 Park Street 
Waterloo. Illinois 62298 
618/939-6232 

Cost of Service Cost of search plus telephone costs 
Turnaround Time One week or less 
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ERIC Locations — Illinois 



This publication contains abstracts of ERIC documents (ED) which are available in microfiche collections at various li- 
braries/resource centers in Illinois School personnel should contact the most convenient location on the following list 
and inquire about user policies and prices for hardcopy reproductions The list is arranged alphabetically by city of 
location 



City 


Site 


Agency 


Phone 


Carbondale 


Morns Library 


Southern Illinois University 


618/453-2274 


Charleston 


Booth Library 


Eastern Illinois University 


217/581-3720 


Chicago 


425 North Michigan, 12th Floor 


Chicago Public Library 


312/269-2830 


Chicago 


95th and King Drive 


Chicago State University 


312/995-2235 


Chicago 


Julia D Lewis Library 


Loyola University 


312/670-2875 


Chicago 


L L»rary 


Northeastern Illinois University 


312/583-4050 


Chicago 


Joseph Regenstein Library 


University of Chicago 


312/753-3766 


Chicago 


Library 


University of Illinois at Chicago 


312/996-2738 


DeKalb 


Library 


Northern Illinois University 


815/753-1874 


Edwardsville 


Lovejoy Library 


Southern Illinois University 


618/692-2906 


Evanst on 


Library 


Northwestern University 


312/492-7604 


Evanston 


Library 


National College of Education 


312/256-5150 


Grayslake 


Learning Resources Center 


College of Lake County 


312/223-6601 
Ext 394 


Macomb 


Library 


Western Illinois University 


309/298-241 1 
Ext 263.4.5 


Normal 


Milner Library 


Illinois State University 


309/438-3675 


Palos Hills 


Library 


Moraine Valley Community College 


312/974-4300 


Park Forest 


Library 


Governors State University 


312/534-5000 
Ext 2323 


Peoria 


Cullom-Davis Library 


Bradley University 


309/676-761 1 
Ext 530.531 


River Forest 




Concordia College 


312/771-8300 
Ext 448 


Springfield 


Broc' ens Library 


Sangamon State University 


217/786-6633 


Springfield 


Media nnd Resources Cont( ir 


Illinois State Board of Education 


217/782-4433 


Urbana 


ERIC Clearinghouse on Elementary 
and Early Childhood Edu< ation 


College of Edur at ion 
University of Illinois 


217/333 1386 


Urharuj 


ERIC CI* annqhouso on Rpadirnj 
and Ci >mmuni( ation ills 


Natujri.il C oun< il < -1 
Te.it lu>rs of [ rujlish 


21/ 328 3870 



Resource Agencies — National 



This l.oting includes national organizations which provide various resources and services related to the eight charac- 
teristics of the Illinois Quality Schools Index 



American Association of School Administrators 
1801 North Moore Street 
Arlington, Virginia 22209 
703/528-0700 

American Society lor Training and Development 
Suite 305 

600 Maryland Avenue. S W 
Washington. DC 20024 
202/484-2390 

Appalachia Educational Laboratory. Inc 
PO Box 1348 

Charleston. West Virginia 25325 
304/344-8371 

Association lor Supervision and Curriculum 

Development 
225 North Washington Street 
Alexandria. Virginia 22314 
703/549-91 10 

Center for Educational Policy and Management 

College of Education 

University of Oregon 

Eugene, Oregon 97403 

503/686-5173 

Center for Social Organization of Schools 
Johns Hopkins University 
3505 North Charles Street 
Baltimore. Maryland 21218 
301/338-8249 

Center for the Study of Learning and Teaching Styles 

School of Education and Human ^ vvices 

St John's University 

Grand Central and Utopia Parkways 

Jamaica. New York 1 1439 

718/990-6161. Ext 6412 

Council for Basic Education 
725 Fifteenth Street. NW 
Washington. DC 20005 
202/347-4171 

Education Commission of the States 
300 Lincoln Tcwer 
1860 Lincoln Street 
Denver. Colorado 80295 
303/830-3600 



ERIC Clearinghouse on Adult. Career and Vocational 

Education 
Ohio State University 

National Center for Research in Vocational Education 
1960 Kenny Road 
Columbus, Ohio 43210 
614/486-3655 

ERIC Clearinghouse on Counseling and Personnel 

Services 
University cf Michigan 
School of Education Building. Room 2108 
East University and South University Streets 
Ann Arbor. Michigan 48109 
313/764-9492 

ERIC Clearinghouse on Educational Management 

University of Oregon 

1787 Agate Street 

Eugene. Oregon 97403 

503/686-5043 

ERIC Clearinghouse on Elementarv and Early Childhood 

Education 
University of Illinois 
College of Education 
805 West Pennsylvania Avenue 
Urbana. Illinois 61801-4897 
217/333-1386 

ERIC Clearinghouse on Information Resources 

Syracuse University 

School of Education 

Huntington Hall. Room 030 

Syracuse. New York 13210 

315/423-3640 

ERIC Clearinghouse on Reading and Communication 
Skills 

National Council of Teachers of English 
1111 Kenyon Road 
Urbana, Illinois 61801 
217/328-3870 

ERIC Clearinghouse on Rural Education and Small 

Schools 
New Mexico State University 
Box 3 AP 

Las Cruces New Mexico 88003 
505/646 2623 

ERIC Clearinghouse on Toachr, Education 

Amvru an Assoc iation < if Collerjos for Teac her Education 

Oro> DuPont Cm li\ N W , Suit* 1 1)10 

Washington DC .70036 

Z01 MbO 
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ERIC Clearinghouse on Tests. Measurement, and 

Evaluation 
Educational Testing Service 
Princeton, New Jersey 0854 1 
609/734 5176 

Far West Laboratory for Educational Research and 

Development 
1855 Folsom Street 
San Francisco. California 94103 
415/565-3151 

l/D/E/A 

259 Regency Ridge 
Dayton. Ohio 45429 
513/434-6969 

Institute for Learning and Teaching (ILT) 

Science Building. Third Floor 

University of Massachusetts. Harbor Campus 

Dorchester, Massachusetts 02125 

617/929-8530 

Institute for Responsive Education 
704 Commonwealth Avenue 
Boston. Massachusetts 0221 5 
617/353-3309 

Instructional Objectives Exchange 
1141 1 West Jefferson Boulevard 
Culver City, California 90230 
213/391-6295 

International Reading Association 
800 Barksdale Road 
PO Box8139 

Newark, Delaware 19714-8139 
302/731-1600 

Mid-Continent Regional Educational Laboratory 

(McREL) 
4709 Belleview Avenue 
Kansas City. Missouri 64 1 1 2 
816/756-2401 

National Assessment of Educational Progress 
Box 2923 

Princeton. New Jersey 08541 
609/734-1624 

National Association of Elementary School Principals 
1920 Association Drive 
Reston. Virginia 22091 
703/620-6100 

National Association of Secondary School Principals 
1904 Association Drive 
Reston, Virginia 22091 
703/860-0200 

National Committee for Citizens in Education 
Wilde Lake Village Green 
Columbia. Maryland 21044 
301/997-9300 



National Congress of Parents and Teachers (PTA) 
700 North Rush Street 
Chicago. Illinois 6061 1-2571 
312/787-0977 

National Council of States on Inservice Education 
(NCSIE) 

Syracuse University School of Education 
364 Huntington Hall 
150 Marshall Street 
Syracuse. New York 13210 
315/423-4167 

National School Public Relations Association 
1801 North Moore Street 
Arlington. Virginia 22209 
703/528-5840 

National Staff Development Council (NSDC) 
5198 Westgate Drive 
Oxford, Ohio 45056 
513/523-6029 

The Northeast Regional Exchange. Inc 

160 Turnpike Road 

Chelmsford. Massachusetts 0 1824 

617/256-3987 

Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory 
300 SW Sixth Avenue 
Portland. Oregon 97204 
503/248-6800 

Phi Delta Kappa 

Center on Evaluation, Development and Research 
(CEDR) 

Eighth Street and Union Avenue 
Box 789 

Bloommgton. Indiana 4/402-0789 
81?/339-1 156 

Research and Development Center lor Teacher 

Education (R&DCTE) 
The University of Texas at Austin 
Education Annex 3 203 
Austin. Texas 78712-1288 
512/471-1343 

Research for Better Schools 
444 North Third Street 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19123 
215/574-9300 

San Mateo Educational Resou r ces Center 

333 Mam Street 

Redwood City. California 94063 

415/363-5447 

Southwest Educational Development Laboratory 
21 1 East Seventh Street 
Austin. Texas 78701 
512/476 6861 
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Illinois 

State Board of 
Education 



100 North First Street 
Springfield, Illinois 62777 

Walter W Naumer, Jr , Chairman 
Illinois State Board of Education 

Ted Sanders 

State Superintendent of Education 




EDUCATION IS 
EVERYONE'S 
FUTURE 
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